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Ce Se HRUBS,” said George Nicholson, thirty years ago, 
“do not generally receive the attention they deserve.” 

The statement continues to be true, though things 

are more hopeful for these plants; they are coming 

into their own gradually, and the shrubbery begins 

to be a valued feature of the garden, instead of that 

worthless jungle with which our fathers were content. 

Your true gardener naturally seeks and aspires to the unattainable, 

and since my patch is but little larger than a table-cloth, my desire 

has always been toward trees. This is the normal ambition of people 

with small gardens, while others, who possess ancestral acres, and 

could display a forest and plant pinetums for posterity, will be found 

to cultivate the moraine, and desire nothing more than enough lime- 

stone or granite chips to fill a hatbox. For such is our contrary human 
nature. 

Trees, then, being out of the question here, I have bowed to fate 
in this matter, and fallen back upon shrubs, or trees that will preserve 
shrubby dimensions, until my concern with them has ended and I go 
where our “‘half-hardies”’ cease from troubling and the Alpines are at 
rest. Even shrubs cannot receive all the accommodation they de- 
sire; but, on the principle that a lord would rather be elbowed by 
another lord than a chimney-sweep or a coal-heaver, I only suffer 
my plants to be hustled by their equals. One hates the pruning 
knife, yet it has to be used, and if used at the right time (after flower- 
ing as a rule) no great harm is done. I can seldom point to “‘speci- 
mens,” yet specimens occasionally occur here of precious things whose 
adult size permits them to reach perfection without hindrance; and, 
happily, among these may be seen my favorite plant, Rhododendron 
campylocarpum, a fine, well-favored piece, seven feet high. 

Here, on our limestone crags, rhododendrons and American plants 
in general are a test by which you may separate real gardeners from 
those who merely profess to call themselves such. There are, for 
instance, women in this locality who pass for distinguished horti- 
culturists, yet exhibit neither rhododendron nor azalea in all their 
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glades. If cross-examined, they answer, readily enough, that lime- 
stone is death to these fine things, and that they are therefore im- 
possible. Yet these women, who would shudder at the thought of 
a ten-pound note for a peat-bed, will spend twice that amount on a 
hat. A glimpse of the glories of the rhododendron race is as nothing 
to them against a yard of ribbon and half a dead bird, or a stick of 
asparagus, perched above their fair brows. They are good and gra- 
cious creatures, successful mothers and wives, but they are not gar- 
deners at all, and must neither claim nor be granted that distinction. 

Peat, then, we need here, but into no limestone graves are we to 
thrust it, as I have done to my cost. The peat should be heaped 
above the limestone, so that your rhododendrons, azaleas, and the 
rest have their roots safe out of the reach of the nether fires. Build 
your peat in islands rising full three feet above the stormy seas of 
lime that autumnal rains set flowing, and all should be well. In my 
experience few really choice shrubs have much use for lime save the 
roses. Many good things are, of course, indifferent and tolerate i 
while some fruit bearers, such as Diospyros Kaki and Eriobotrya, anc 
perhaps Feijoa, appreciate lime; but, for the most part, my plants can 
do exceedingly well without, and I have, little by little, carted the 
local soil away from my garden and substituted beds of leaf and sand 
and peat. The native loam is so full of lime, and so largely composed 
of coarse red clay, that I feel happier without it, and escape many 
discomforts. My beds are always sweet and clean. There is no 
mud, and mud is a thing that neither self-respecting plant nor gar- 
dener appreciates. It is the same with shade. Certain flowering 
shrubs do their duty in shade, and many insist on half-shade; but no 
shrub tolerates stuffiness, or deprivation from rain and light. I like 
plenty of shadow cast from south or west, but overhead shade is much 
to be avoided. Speaking generally, the Chilians are all peat and 
shade-lovers, and all exceedingly thirsty. You can hardly over- 
water them in the summer, and they are quite content to bid farewell 
to the sun at noon. ‘ 

Bowkeria gerardiana deserves great praise and attention. From 
South Africa it comes with snow-white flowers, shaped like a cal- 
ceolaria, that sparkle forth in July. This rare and beautiful shrub 
is recommended to all who dwell in the south and can give it wall 
space. Indeed, Mr. Wyndham Fitzherbert, who probably possesses 
the finest specimen in England, will show it to you seven feet high 
upon a southern slope far from all shelter. But he is a magician, 
and we common men can only admire without seeking to emulate 
his feats of horticulture. 

Drimys Winteri, from drimys, sharp or acrid, furnished a famous 
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the Book, “My Shrubs,” by Eden Phillpotts. 


Photographs in This Article Are from 
Courtesy of John Lane Co. 





“RHODODENDRON  DAL- 
HOUSIZ lives out of doors in 
summer and makes up bud there, 
then comes indoors and flowers 
during spring before again emerg- 
ing. 

“It is a straggling, epiphytic 
shrub, from the Sikkim, where it 
climbs into oaks and magnolias; 
but its lovely loose trusses of 
lemon-colored blossoms make it a 
great favorite with me: The blos- 
soms are as big as an average lily, 
and are much more like Lilium 
Sulphureum than its own family.” 

his flower shown at the right 
should be better known in Ameri- 
can gardens: Experiments have 
proved that it will grow here if 
given the same conditions that are 
provided for it in England. 


“DRIMYS IS A BEAUTIFUL EVER- 
GREEN, and its loose milk-white clusters 
of flowers make a very handsome shrub 
of it in spring: Here I grow it on a wall— 
needlessly, for it stands well in the open, 
and is more beautiful so displayed: 
D. Aromatica, from Tasmania, is also in 
cultivation, but is not so effective. 

“On the principle that a lord would rath- 
er be elbowed by another lord than a chim- 
ney-sweep or a coal heaver, I only suffer 
my plants to be hustled by their equals.” 

We should put this plant shoulder to 
shoulder with some of the wonderful 
shrubs already at home in our American 
gardens: It is shown at the left. 

Though we advocate the use of native 
plants as much as possible there is no rea- 
son why we should not introduce a few of 
their exquisite relatives. 
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“MANDEVILLA SUA- 
VEOLENS, from Buenos Ayres, 
is a splendid deciduous climber, 
with flowers like a white jasmine, 
but three times as large and 
scarcely less fragrant: The fruit 
is most curious—twin, round pods 
above a foot long and joined to- 
gether at the point, 

We should experiment with 
this beautiful shrub in the same 
spirit that Mr. Phillpotts used in 
making his shrub garden, when he 
says that we must fight for our 
new varieties, 

“I have never won peace in my 
life or borders, and should not 
know what to do with it if I had: 
At any rate, even here, one has 
plenty of hard fighting with choice 
shrubs: The battle is often fierce 
and the losses sometimes consid- 
erable, but the fruits, or rather 
the flowers of victory are rich 
and rare.” 





















AN EVERGREEN 
HONEYSUCKLE, 
Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandti, from Upper 
Burmah, makes the 
rest of this race look 
small, and its huge 
blossoms hang in 
splendid clusters amid 
the deep green leaves. 
“The purple bud, 
three to four inches 
long, opens pure 
white, then turns 
cream color and pres- i 
ently becomes orange ih 
yellow. ! i 
“Grown on the south 
wall of my house, and 
protected as far as 
possible at moments F 
of undue cold, it pros- iy 
pers most amazingly.” 1} 
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“RHODODENDRON SESTERIANUM, A HYBRID, 
is very splendid; but the buds should have protection 
against frost and the whole plant be given a snug corner. 

“The mixture of rosy red and white makes the fragrant 
trusses a great joy in May: The flower is among the larg- 
est of all. 

“That fine hybrid, ‘Lady Alice Fitzwilliam,’ is only a lit- 
tle less distinguished, and blooms more freely.” 
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febrifuge before quinine cut it out; now I think the latter drug has 
taken the place of Winter’s bark, but speak as a layman. Drimys 
is a beautiful evergreen, and its loose milk-white clusters of flowers 
make a very handsome shrub of it in spring. Here I grow it on a 
wall—needlessly, for it stands well in the open, and is more beautiful 
so displayed. D. aromatica, from Tasmania, is also in cultivation, 
but is not so effective. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia stands among my twenty-five favorites. 
The beautiful thing has flowered with me ever since it was two feet 
high, and blossoms more generously each successive year. The no- 
blest piece in England—grown to a tree—belongs to Mr. J. Bolitho, 
of Penzance, and is worthy of devout pilgrimage. Chili has sent us 
few greater treasures than this glorious shrub. The petals are large 
and white, and from their midst a sheaf of delicate stamens spring 
with pale pink anthers. LE. cordifolia, an evergreen species also from 
Chili, is declared to be equally splendid and hardy. 

What of Leschenaultia? Perhaps the name has frightened nursery- 
men away from this good Australian. Nicholson commends it heart- 
ily, and describes some splendid species. Their flowers are all colors 
of the rainbow, and certain of them ought to be attempted out of doors 
in the West Country. L. biloba major is described by the master 
above named as “perhaps the finest blue-flowered shrub in cultiva- 
tion.” Then why on earth are we not all cultivating it? The genus 
is admittedly difficult, but not seldom a plant that is one long nuisance 
in a pot will become as amiable as you please out of doors. Leschen- 
aultia are a little folk, and might surely repay our attention. I have 
two plants of L. biloba major, whose beautiful flowers—something 
between a blue butterfly and a lobelia—crown the heathery foliage 
in sparse corymbs. L. formosa is scarlet. I do not hear of it in 
cultivation. My specimens flower in spring, and then are plunged 
in a peat bed until the late autumn. 

Lonicera Hildebrandti, an evergreen honeysuckle from Upper Bur- 
mah, makes the rest of this race look small, and its huge blossoms 
hang in splendid clusters amid the deep green leaves. The purple 
bud, three to four inches long, opens pure white, then turns cream 
color and presently becomes orange yellow. Grown on the south 
wall of my house, and protected as far as possible at moments of 
undue cold, it prospers—one of the most striking climbers in any 
garden. 

Mandevilla suaveolens, from Buenos Ayres, is a splendid deciduous 
climber, with flowers like a white jasmine, but three times as large 
and scarcely less fragrant. The fruit is most curious—twin, round 
pods above a foot long and joined together at the point. 
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ITH due solemnity we now approach Rhododendron, the 
Rose Bay, king of all flowering shrubs, at once the joy and 
despair of the small shrub-grower. While clinging as ever 
to the species, one must grant that skilled hybridizers have done 
splendid work upon this august genus. By mixing fresh blood with 
the monarchs of the race, they produce plants which only yield a little 
in distinction to the species from the Himalayas, while flowering con- 
siderably later, and so bringing their bud uninjured through the early 
months of spring. The greater number of rhododendrons from India 
are hardy; but their early flowering habit means that the expanding 
truss is exposed to our coldest temperatures at its most critical period 
of development, and so we lose our bloom, though the shrubs do not 
suffer. Yet it is said that there are finer Himalayan rhododendrons 
in Ireland than on the Himalayas, so all whose fate calls them to 
dwell in the West Country within salutation of the sea may attempt 
this supreme manifestation of the shrub. But patience is essential. 
Though fine flowering pieces of the great hybrids can generally be 
secured from the best growers, with the species it is different, and 
choice old china is not so rare as fine specimens of the nobler rhodo- 
dendrons in search of anew home. The race ascends from the tiniest 
shrublet, in R. kamtschaticum, to a tree, where R. arboreum towers 
splashed with spring crimson, and good specimens of the hardy Pontic 
hybrids are, of course, within all men’s reach; but if your space is 
limited and your patience without limit, then get the best at once, 
give them half shade and shelter, and, above all things, remember 
that as surface rooters they are most thirsty shrubs, and need ample 
watering in dry weather. A spraying of the foliage with water is 
also much to be advised after fierce sunshine. 

Here, where I dwell on a limestone crag, the Rhododendron de- 
mands peat, and if the peat bed be lifted up above the limestone, 
instead of buried in it, so much the better. Peat graves with walls 
of the local soil are dangerous. It is wiser to make peat mounds into 
which the lime cannot percolate during the rainy seasons. 

I have some fifty rhododendrons, and my favorite plant of all the 
garden is R. campylocarpum. From an elevation of fourteen thou- 
sand feet on the Sikkim Himalaya comes this precious shrub. It 
stands seven feet high, and in early May the bud breaks a rich orange- 
red and opens into clusters of loose, butter-colored bells of wax-like 
substance and most perfect shape, with a splash of dark ruby at the 
bottom of each cup. It is a generous flowerer, and not seldom I 
disbud in autumn, and reduce its promise by a hundred points for 
the sake of the plant. I would travel to the Sikkim, and even climb 
fourteen thousand feet, to see R. campylocarpum spreading its pale 
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“WHAT OF LESCH- 
ENAULTIA? Perhaps 
the name has frightened 
nurserymen away from 
this good Australian. 

“Their flowers are all 
colors of the rainbow: 
L. Biloba Major is de- 
scribed as ‘perhaps the fin- 
est blue-flowered shrub in 
cultivation. 

“Then why on earth are 
we not all cultivating it? 
The genius is admittedly 
difficult, but not seldom a 
plant that is one long nui- 
sance in a pot will become 
as amiable as you please 
out of doors: Leschenaul- 
tia are a little folk, and 
might surely repay our 
attention.” 


THE GREAT 
FAMILY OF 
MO CC EXE 
ORANGES is 
familiar to 
Americans in 
their wild state: 
They grow lux- 
uriantly all 
through the 
South and Mid- 
dle West. 

P hiladelphus 
Mexicanus, 
shown at the 
left, Mr. Phill- 
pott’s favorite, 
will thank you 
for a wall: It 
produces large, 
semi - double 


flowers of a 
creamy - white, 
most exquisitely 
centered. 
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“EUCRYPHIA 
PINNATIFOLIA 
stands among my 
twenty-five favor- 
ites: The beautiful 
thing has flowered 
with me ever since 
it was two feet high, 
and blossoms more 
generously each suc- 
cessive year.” 

The petals are 
large and white, and 
from their midst a 
sheaf of delicate sta- 
mens springs with 
pale pink anthers. 


RHODODENDRON ROYLEI has most 
distinguished plum colored little trusses 
brushed with delicate bloom. 

“There are a few points that even garden- 
ers forget, and one is that for plants that 
would enjoy the equator, two degrees of 
frost are just as fatal as fifty: We struggle 
in snug corners with sub-tropical vegetation, 
and whisper to it hopefully that our winters 
down here are a mere flea-bite, and that 
everything is going to be all right: But we 
might just as well tell pineapple and sugar- 
cane that it is going to be all right, as some 
of our victims. 

“If your space is limited and your patience 
without limit, get the best at once and re- 
member they are thirsty shrubs and need 
ample watering in dry weather.” 
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lemon light under the mountain mists of that wondrous region. 
R. Sesterianum, a hybrid, is very splendid; but the buds should 


have protection against frost and the whole plant be given a snug 


corner. The mixture of rosy red and white makes the fragrant trusses 
a great joy in May. The flower is among the largest of all. . . . 





ND now, before you escape, let me say a few words. It must 
not be suspected from this list of names, for the most part 
ugly, that I am one of those hopeless subjects, a gardener who 

only collects plants as other people collect postage stamps—for their 
rarity. I spurn the suggestion. No plant is here for its rarity, and 
few are rare. I could not be a competitive gardener, and would 
deprecate the least effort at competition even if it were possible. A 
shrub that has nothing else to commend it but its rarity possesses no 
charm for me. One’s concern is to collect beautiful things for delight 
and not for pride. My garden is too trifling even to make a rite of 
showing it. You may complete an ambit in two minutes. The spot 
is merely an extension of study and workroom—a private sanctity 
in whose adornment I take my pleasure. There is no question of 
fashion here, for it violates all the latest theories of what a small 
garden should be; rather is it a manifestation of individual taste 
struggling under increasing difficulties. For the Devon County 
Council has lifted up a huge Secondary School within ten yards of 
my garden. I begged them to respect old covenants under which 
I purchased my home, but they would not. The peace of a Devonian 
man of letters is nothing weighed up against a cheap site for a public 
building; so my plea was swept aside, compensation refused, and my 
garden and dwelling rendered valueless. In some countries they 
would have respected a serious artist—not in England. Even in 
some countries they might have thought twice before inflicting this 
grave wrong upon me; but not in my own country. Still, until the 
Devon County Councillors commandeer my scanty acre for their 
own purpose, and bid me go hence, I shall continue to cultivate 
shrubs and contentment therein. These unexpected tribulations 
must leave no scar, for men are like wolves; they will do things when 
hunting in a pack that their cowardice would make them shrink from 
single-handed. Combined, these worthy but unsportsmanlike souls 
possessed a giant’s power; and they used it like a giant. 

Last winter in The London Times there appeared an article on 
how a gardener should enjoy his garden. I may quote from this 
pronouncement, and declare that even thus do I take pleasure in my 
modest garth. Only so may the full flavor and blessed anodyne of 
(Continued on page 657) 
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The Ruthenian word for these poppies is Mak. 


THE SACRED FLOWER OF RUSSIA AND RU- 
THENIA: BY FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY 


FLOWER with whose scarlet blossom a maiden en- 
wreaths her dusky braids—an evanescent bloom of 
white and purple which, with its seeds and its milk, 
becomes interwoven with the gossamer fabric of a 
fairy tale—the sweetmeat of a child—food in relig- 
ious fast—the Poppy of Russia glows or pales against 
the background of shadows, the past and its tradi- 
tions. And in the Europe of today how often mention is made of the 
poppies flaming over battlefields! As the petals fell from a soldier’s 
letter of last Autumn one read: ‘These red poppies we picked were 
growing in between the two firing lines in the Ghosts’ Lane—many 
an hour must the sentries of the enemy through their periscopes 
have seen them flaunting.” 

In the old story of the Vampire and Saint Michael the poppy is 
used in exorcism. A certain Czarevna died unbaptized; some say 
she plunged into the water and took a bath without making the sign 
of the cross. And for so vile a deed she became a vampire, lying in 
the church unquiet in her coffin. Not until one, braver than his fel- 
lows, should read prayers for the dead over her, would she rest in 
peace or be restored to life. Such a hero came, of course, and he 
fortified himself against her fiendish clutching by much incensing 
“and by strewing around him the consecrated poppy-seed,” which 
proved so efficacious that he not only rescued the vampire, but 
married her and lived happily ever after. 

In the days before the war the Russian peasants in harvest time 
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took great bunches of poppies and other flowers to the church to be 
blessed—to be used for seed and in charms against witches. For 
the Ruthenians firmly believe that the cow which has just calved 
must be given to drink water in which the “holy poppies” have been 
strewn, together with carrot tops, an egg broken in its shell, and a 
brushandcomb. All this because of the potent spells of the Vyedjma 
(Widma) or witch, who can do what she will with the cow’s milk 
otherwise. 

There is a Servian tale—“‘The Prince With the Golden Hand”— 
much akin to the Russian in its association of poppies and witches. 
The Prince comes to the house of a Baba Yaga, or Grandmother 
Witch, this being a cabin set on a cock’s claw. All around are 
poppies thick and rankly growing, and he begins to feel sleepy. So 
heavy are his eyes that he has much ado to keep them open. , (In 
another fairy story the Princess says: “Showers of poppies fall upon 
mine eyes.”) Spurring on his good steed, it springs forward, tramp- 
ling down the poppies’ drowsily-swaying barricade and winning his 
way to the witch, who, as she occasionally appears in Russian folk- 
lore, proves to be entirely beneficent in her dealings with the 
Prince, at least, and sends him on his quest for the inevitable 
princess, with helpful ‘gifts. Of all the quaint Russian fairy 
stories, perhaps the most charming to children 
is “*Vasilissa the Beautiful,” for in that tale 
the child’s little doll when given food takes 
the place of the dead mother, and by her coun- 
sel and fairy-like qualities of help saves Vasi- 
lissa from the evil intent of her stepmother 
and the latter’s daughters. These send her to a 
dreadful Baba Yaga to borrow coals from the 
witch’s fire, hoping thus to dispose of her. 

One of Vasilizsa’s tasks in the witch’s house is 
to clean half a measure of poppy seeds. ‘Some 
one has mixed earth with these to do a mischief to 
anger me,” says the witch, “and I will have them 
perfectly clean.” With the doll’s help this is done, 
and the Baba Yaga sits down to a meal 
ministered to by her mysterious unseen Po py seeds save 
servitors: “Ho, my trusty servants, friends rom evil 
of my soul, haste to press the oil out of so they say. 
my poppy-seeds!” 

There is a belief in other countries, that 
poppy seed have the power to produce invis- 
ibility if sprinkled in one’s shoes. 
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ANADIANS who are interested in the customs of the foreign 
people who have come to them in such numbers—dwellers 
aforetime in the Austrian Crownland of Bukovina or the 

Province of Galicia, most of whom speak the Ruthenian language— 
find at their doors a wealth of traditional lore. In an interview with 
Bishop Nicetas Budka, the Ruthenian Bishop of Canada, himself an 
ardent folk-lorist, he told me of the poppies grown near Edmonton 
and at Athabasca Landing. “If you ask my people why they sow 
them, they will tell you it is chiefly for ‘The Lent of the Poppies, or 
of Harvest,’ when no milk or meat is permissible.” The Makawijka 
fast begins on the first of August. Mak is the Ruthenian word for 
poppy, and the peasants, unfamiliar with the written word of Scrip- 
ture, have confounded ““The Day of the Seven Maccabaer” (Mac- 
cabaeus) with the time of the cleaning of the ripened poppies—the 
Mak. The last day of the fast is the Obdormation, or Sleep of the 
Virgin, it being their faith that at this time the mother of Jesus fell 
into the sleep of death. During this period the milk of the poppy, 
mildly stimulating, is taken by those who must work in the fields, 
and that is why it is so largely grown in the gardens. The ripe seeds 
are crushed, and when the white liquid is secured water is added, 
together with honey; into this a large biscuit is broken. 

In the “old country” poppy oil is to the peasants a necessity, 
being used to a large extent in cookery. It is a transparent, limpid 
fluid with a slight yellowish tinge, bland and pleasant to the taste 
and with no perceptible smell. For this reason it is much used in 
other European countries for adulterating olive oil. The inferior 
qualities are principally consumed in soap-making and varnish-mak- 
ing and for burning in lamps. Ordinary poppy-oil cake is a valuable 
feeding material, rich in nitrogenous constituents and in phosphorus. 


EVERAL recipes have been given me by Russian and Polish 
servants, into which poppy seeds enter largely. For a rich poppy 
cake twelve eggs, a cup of butter, and two cups of sugar are 

needed, with two cups of the seeds mashed well and beaten to a cream 
for half an hour; a yeast cake, four cups of milk, and flour to thicken 
are added; the dough is allowed to rise like bread and then it is baked 
an hour in a slow oven. A dish much liked is macaroni with a sauce 
made of pounded poppy seeds, a little sugar and butter—the whole 
beaten until it is ‘‘as white as milk.” 

In Winnipeg on Christmas Day, Ruthenians who still keep up 
their old customs prepare for breakfast a dish of whole wheat; they 
grind poppy seed and add a little sugar, mixing it with the boiled 
wheat. As each comes to the table he or she dips a spoon in this 
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Photographs by 
Nathan R. Graves. 


“HOW LIKE TO THE POP- 
PY-SEED is this world! 
It blossoms, it blossoms to- 
day; 
Tomorrow a stormy tempest 
blows 
And the flower has vanished 
away.” 





“NOT POPPY, nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 
Shakespeare. 





} 


“ONLY THE POPPIES with their dancing keep 
sweet memories of romance and of June.” 
Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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“WE ARE SLUMB’ROUS POPPIES, 
Lords of lethe down. 
Some awake and some asleep, 
Sleeping in our crowns; 
What perchance our dreams may know, 
Let our serious beauty show.” 
—Leigh Hunt. 












THE SACRED FLOWER OF RUTHENIA 


“pudding” and throws a morsel up to the ceiling, where it sticks, 
saying at the same time, “‘May we have better luck next year.” 

In the small boutiques of Petrograd a Russian lady told me that 
she had often seen children buying poppy seed or little tarts filled 
with a paste made from it. The cake is very flat and thin; in pre- 
paring the seeds boiling water is poured over them and allowed to 
remain for an hour; then the seeds are dried and mixed with sugar, 
egg, etc. 

Katerina, of Warsaw, begged for all the poppy seeds in my garden, 
“just to eat like that,” in her hand. In her own home she would 
have shaken out a head from those put away for just such a treat in 
the long winters. As a little girl, Katerina helped to gather the poppy 
harvest near Siedlce. (I saw the name of that place recently mentioned 
by a correspondent as ravaged by war.) Perhaps a hundred acres 
would be sown with the beautiful flowers. In reaping them possibly 
fifty men would go out with sickles; stooping low, they would cut the 
stalks, handling the pods very carefully. These would then be placed 
in canvas-lined wagons, taken to the granary, and stacked as high 
as a man’s head. 

The next morning at dawn the girls to be employed would hear 
the call, “Chody vidrizaty mak.” (“Come and cut the poppies.’’) 
Arriving at the place designated, they would sit cross-legged on the 
floor in two rows, facing each other, each girl with a pile of stalks at 
her side. Soon hands were busy slitting the poppy heads with pen- 
knives and shaking the seeds, blue-gray or white, into earthenware 
bowls. The stalks were thrown into the ever-heightening space be- 
tween the rows. Once the bowls were filled—and no doubt a good 
many pinches of seed found their way into the mouths of laughing 
young girls—they wefe emptied into sacks and stored away ready 
for transit to the big cities. As they worked the young women sang, 
here a quartet and there another. Perhaps one of the airs chosen 
would be this: 


Song of the Poppy. 


How like to the poppy-seed is this world! 
It blossoms, it blossoms today; 

Tomorrow a stormy tempest blows, 

And the flower has vanished away. 


O sad for the forests and willow-trees 
That hark to no nightingales: 

O woe for the house of the widow young 

When the voice of her husband fails! 
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THE SACRED FLOWER OF RUTHENIA 


O sad for the forests and willow-trees 
When no nightingales awake 

The rest of the little singing-birds 
When the rays of the morning break. 


And sadder still is the quiet house 
Where the lonely widow sleeps: 

Where the little children none shall rouse, 
Since the grave their father keeps. 


Or, in another corner, one might have heard) this 
plaintive song, interesting from another standpoint. 
For it shows how the shadow of Conscription has 
always haunted the thoughts of womankind in the 
countries where the system obtains: 


How sad, O my Mother, how sad, 
To think of the roses blown by the wind 
And the petals all swept away! 


How sad, O my Mother, how sad, 

For the war-horse in battle array! 

But sadder my heart for the soldier young 
Who must go for those three long years— 
Must go at the call of his King. 


Ruthenia is not alone in strange superstitions about the poppy, for 
a this silken-petaled blossom that glows bright as a flame, burns like 
blood, shines like silver, or rivals the golden sun, has, besides its 
The poppy’s changeable beauty of color, a demoniacal power—one that robs men 


of their reason and sends them to a brutish sleep of forgetfulness. 

We know it but as a garden favorite, one that produces a fairy sunset 
mirage over our flower borders. The Swiss lake-dwellers value the 
brilliant papaver for its beauty; the shores of the Mediterranean 
flame like a sacrificial fire when it blooms in the spring; China seeks 
forgetfulness through its dream-producing quality; England’s wheat 
fields are famous because the poppy blows red against its gold; 
California’s meadows are spread with this flower gold; the Romans 
and Greeks feasted upon its seeds (which have no narcotic qualities) ; 

many, many folk use its oil as food; artists like its clear oil for mixing 
colors; horticulturists like it because they can enlarge, double its 
petals, give them freakish form and strange colors. Wherever found, 
and in whatever form, it seems surrounded with magic halo. 
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BIRDS OR INSECTS—WHICH DO YOU PRE- 
FER? BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


“The lark’s on the wing, 
All’s right with the world.” 


LL is certainly right with this world when ponderous 
municipal powers meet in dignified council and sol- 
emnly vote to set a few hundred cozy little bird homes 
swinging in the trees of city parks, when they merci- 
yt ‘| fully include the care of tiny birds among their official 

duties, superintend the placing of feeding boxes in 
sheltered arbors, sanction the buying of millet, hemp 
and sunflower seed, and order a civic planting of berry-bearing 
bushes and trees. The present widespread conservation movement 
indicates that man is actively conscious at last of the fact that long, 
long ago he was given dominion of the fowls of the air, that “the earth, 
air, water and all that therein is” were put in his charge for safe 
keeping. He is coming to appreciate the tremendous wonder of his 
inheritance and taking possession of the forests, streams, soil, animals 
and even the little birds with a new sense of responsibility. How 
quickly the deer and bear of the West sense the invisible boundaries 
of new established folds. How gratefully the birds delight in their 
sanctuaries as they shyly partake of the bountiful feasts spread for 
their comfort and stay to rear their broods in'safety. 

When a feathered optimist wings his jubilant way straight to the 
highest blue, affirming his faith in exultant rhapsody of song, is it 
possible for even the most melancholy of listening mortals to doubt 
that this is a wonderful world and life with its ups and downs, pleas- 
ures and pains, a most marvelous, precious thing? Pessimists should 
hang a wee shingle home from a branch of the tree that taps at their 
window. Perhaps some winged joy-enthusiast will understand his 
need and dwell therein. Then watching the birds’ clever, happy 
way of making that empty box into the most charming of homes, 
he would get a new appreciation of the greatness of life. 

Frederick the Great, so the story goes, once became very angry 
because some little sparrows had eaten some of his cherries, and 
ordered every small bird to be killed. The result of this burst of 
rage was that for the next two years there were no cherries, but a fine 
crop of caterpillars. It may be unjust to credit this great man with 
so destructive an outburst of temper, yet there is great truth in the 
tale. We can ill afford to be without these useful, beautiful little 
feathered friends, and pay a cruel penalty for our thoughtless destruc- 
tion of them. What if they do eat a few cherries? Is not the laborer 
worthy of his hire? Without their constant, vigilant service we would 
have no harvest at all. 
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BIRDS OR INSECTS—WHICH? 


James Buckland, through his studious resources, has been able 
to bring home many truths to thoughtless Americans as to the great 
debt we owe the birds. He says that the true lords of the universe 
are the insects; for though man imagines himself to be the true lord, 
in the face of an attack of insects, he and all his works are utterly 
set at naught. According to this form of reasoning we should 
exalt the birds to the high position of lords of the universe, for 
they, and they alone, are able to overcome the destructive hosts of 
insects. 

Scarce believable are the reports he has made, at the instigation 
of the Smithsonian Institution, as to the number of insects destroyed 
in a day; as to their value to our forests, in the orchards, the meadows, 
as weed destroyers, scavengers of the coasts. Besides calling our 
attention to these practical, life-giving services, he points out the 
esthetic and sentimental value of the birds. 

“Bird life is the part of creation in which Nature has done more 
in bestowing mental benefactions on man than in any other of her 
works. Unconsciously received, yet born of it, there is a spiritual 
teaching, an uplifting influence, in the study of birds which tend 
to make a man act more constantly from principle, which tend to 
give a new and more wholesome tone to his whole life. . . 

“Was all this beauty for no purpose but for the gratification of 
a passing fashion? Is man constitutionally unable to realize that in 
the beauty of these feathered jewels there is a value greater than the 
value that is entered in a ledger? Children gather flowers of the 
field, and, presently, their fleeting fancy sated, toss them aside to 
wither and die. But the seeds, the roots, remain. The daisy will 
bloom another year; the cowslip will stain the meadows yellow as of 
yore; but these blossoms of the air will never bloom again. Once 
gone, they are gone forever.” 

Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, writes us that this society, which has done so much to 
check the killing of native birds for millinery purposes, now proposes 
to stop the slaughter of small insect-eating song birds, for millions 
of these beautiful, useful little creatures are destroyed every year as 
they stop for rest and for food on their wonderful migratory flights 
in spring and fall. New York no longer permits the killing of song 
birds or their sale in public markets, and the society is now working to 
pass a similar law preventing their destruction and sale in the South. 
Their line of attack for the winning of the cause so close to their 
hearts is mainly educational, for as soon as people can be made to 
understand the value of birds they are enrolled upon the side of pro- 
tection. The poets shoot into the air many arrows that fly home as 
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CEDAR WAXWINGS 
build nests from ten to thirty 
feet from va ee as 
shown at the ri 

THE LEAST ‘BITTERN 
makes a platform of reeds 
among the reeds of the river- 
bank as shown below. 

THE BRIGHT YELLOW 
and black American gold- 
finch weaves a gray moss cra- 
dle and lines it with down as 
may be seen in the lowest 
picture, 


“HERE THE WINGS fold by the peace of 
the water, 
Here the feet pause in the woodland’s 
deep c 
Here the eye rests; for the woods and the 
waters, 
Friendly and welcoming, offer their balm.” 
—Archibald Rutledge. 


Photograph by R. H. Beebe. 





SHRIKE TEACHING HER LIT- 
TLE ONES to fly may be recognized 
at the right: These beautiful birds re- 
joice in the sanctuaries we prepare for 
them and in return for their sheltered 
nesting privileges sing sweet songs 
of happiness and content. 

A goldfinch brooding upon her nest 
is seen below: They are familiar resi- 
dents of the East and their bright yel- 
low bodies, black crown, w:ngs and tail 
make delightful flashes of color. 


Photographs by R. H. Beebe. 


“IT IS IMPORTANT to be able to 
name every bird by sight or call: But to 
love the bird, to appreciate its place in 
the landscape and in the season, to re- 
late it to your daily life, to divine its char- 
acter, to know it emotionally in your 
heart—that is much more.” 


John Burroughs, 















BIRDS OR INSECTS—WHICH? 


is a most delightful one by Ralf Hodgson: 


“IT saw with open eyes singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops for people to eat. 
Sold in the shops of Stupidity Street. 


“T saw in vision the worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing for people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in Stupidity Street.” 


Many bird clubs have been organized in the United States, and 
the service they render is incalculable. One club alone, the Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, started but two and one-half years ago, now boasts a 
membership of nearly six hundred thousand, each an active center 
for the further spread of the work. They have introduced bird study 
into nearly nine thousand schools, put up countless bird houses and 
faithfully fed and watched over their welfare during the winter. They 
have established many bird sanctuaries, and planted the trees, shrubs 
and vines necessary to the birds’ livelihood. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the work this and many other clubs are doing toward 
the esthetic and practical advancement of our beautiful country, 
through the protection of our national treasures, the birds. 

The members of the Forest Hills Gardens Audubon Society are 
pioneers in civic protection, and their services will be more and more 
appreciated as time goes on, for they have done a unique, a beautiful 
thing that other cities will be sure to emulate. A few of the residents 
got together and with great enthusiasm organized a club and formu- 
lated a working plan that is both inspiring and practical. The first 
year they put up a hundred or more nesting boxes, planted Russian 
sun-flower seeds and wheat and rye in open spaces, placed mutton 
and beef suet in suitable Jocations and erected upon the village green 
a fine colony purple martin box. Could anything be lovelier for a 
village green! They also set out automatic feeding boxes, erected 
public bird baths and filled the bark of certain trees with food mix- 
ture of grain and suet and planted berry-bearing bushes along the 
highway. Individual gardens began to blossom out with iris-bound 
pools correctly made, that is, with sloping banks and a few stones 
within for the birds to stand upon, and they put standard basins 
high from the reach of cats, and low drinking basins and bird houses 
of all kinds under the eaves of their porches, their pergolas, upon their 
fence posts and from the branches of trees. 

That nothing might be done by halves this club of city devotées 
made an ornithological survey of the town and began the education 
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BIRDS OR INSECTS—WHICH? 


of the children. School clubs were formed for 
field study and the children taught to guard 
rather than to destroy nests. Every nest found 
was put in charge of a single boy or a girl, who 
saw to it that it was not disturbed, who reported 
progress of the nestlings and the birds’ way of 
feeding their young, and of teaching them to fly. 


Thus was alia in these children the power of exact observa- 


tion and sympathy for living things. 

A regular campaign was waged against the cat. Members of the 
club called from house to house, asking aid in repressing this destruc- 
tive creature. Those who had pet cats that they preferred to birds 
were urged to keep their treasures shut up in the early morning and 
evening, as these are not only their natural hunting hours, but the 
time when the young birds are given their first flying lessons and are 
therefore the more easily caught by prowling animals. They spread 
the information that cats are a menace to children as well as to birds 
because they are known to be great carriers of disease, particularly 
tuberculosis. 

In addition to all these admirable efforts they secured the services 
of H. K. Job, the State ornithologist, to give them talks on bird lore, 
how to identify their feathered friends, so that the whole village has 
become wise in bird lore and can name the migrant as well as resident 
visitors. With his aid they found out that the birds most likely to 
take advantage of their invitation to live in Forest Hills are divided 
into three classes: hs 

“Summer residents building their own nests, such as_ 7 28% SH 
vireos, orioles, warblers, song sparrows, bluejays and ¢ ee A 
various others. x. 

“Summer residents using boxes, of | .,- 
which the following might come: Blue- “* ~*~ /¥§: 
bird, flicker, chickadee, nuthatch (white 9 FETs 
breasted), house wren, tree swallow, oa 
purple martin, phoebe, robin, and possibly ee: 
crested flycatcher, kingbird, etc. The robin sometimes —x 
uses an open box. nS 
“Winter visitors, such as woodpeckers, nuthatches, @% 
chickadees, kinglets, brown creepers, bluejays, tree and “ 
song sparrows, etc. These are best held by feeding. 

“Migrants, transient in spring and fall.” 

Needless to say these public-spirited citizens have ,, 
tremendously increased the beauty and attractive- be 
ness of their city and of their individual homes..- Bead yes 
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BIRDS OR INSECTS—WHICH? 


What a fine thought to encourage birds to stay about 
city doorways, to turn suburban towns into bird sanctu- Ps 
aries! Though we have in the past pushed nature thoughtlessly out of 
our cities, we have begun to regret our short-sightedness and are now |: 
doing everything in our power to bring it back. Municipal tree 
planting was begun some years ago, and of course we have the parks; 
but Forest Hills is the first, as far as we know, to take thought for 
the birds. Little bird houses resting high on fence posts, on lamp 
posts, on telegraph and electric light poles, in court-house yards, 
village commons, street corners, hanging from treebranches, -~ 
add wonderfully to the beauty and interest of the town. 

Another very delightful way of spreading information ~ 
about birds, and of interesting people in their protection, ~ 
has been inaugurated by the Audubon Society of Buffalo. 
Their efforts took the form of issuing a beautiful bird cal- _ 
endar at a price that puts it into thousands of homes. ¢&, 
Upon each page of this calendar—and there is a page for “qe“™ 
every month—is a photograph of the bird familiarly seen in ~~ 
the region of Buffalo during that month, with appropriate 
lines of quotations about that bird. For instance, on , 

April’s page is a camera picture of a bobolink upon a dried stalk A martin 
with several such exquisite word pictures as this by Thomas Hill: fouse 
“Thou doest fill our heart with pleasure, 
By thy glad ecstatic measure.” 

December is shown by a photograph of a bluejay, partaking of 

the feast spread for him by some kindly friend upon the bird’s table. 
One of the quotations on this page tells us that “‘birds should take the i 
place left vacant by the flowers in gardens.” Upon the cover is a | 
charming picture of a bluebird perched upon a mullein stalk, feeding i] 
on the seeds stored there by nature. 1 

The illustrations of this article are from photographs used in this 
delightful calendar and they give some idea of its beauty. Needless 
to say, such a report of local bird life would be valued year after year, 
for though the calendar days might vary, pictures and verse would 
never cease to please. Every bird club could stimulate interest by 
publishing a similar calendar, illustrating it with photographs taken + 
by their own members, of birds seen in their own locality. We } 
heartily recommend the one from Buffalo to the attention of every i 
bird and garden lover. | 




















































































































Springfield, Massachusetts, is to have a bird day similar to those 
held last year in Boston, Worcester and Philadelphia. These cere- 
monies bring all the people interested in birds together in some large 
park or public building to listen to addresses by prominent ornitholo- 
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dried stalk. 


BIRDS OR INSECTS—WHICH? 


gists, to examine devices for feeding, nesting, etc. Sometimes these 
large gatherings break up into groups and go out to the fields under 
the guidance of bird experts. From all over the country we have had 
reports of bird day celebrations in schools, similar to the more estab- 
lished Arbor Days. Suggestions sent out for bird days by the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange are, to decorate the halls with two-cent Perry 
pictures of birds grouped in families, to encourage all members to 
make yearly lists of birds they have been able to identify, to read 
papers on such subjects as “Relation of Birds and Trees,” “Our 
Wealth of Wild Fowl,” “Economic Value of Birds and Other Values,” 
and to encourage discussions on such subjects as ““Which is Most 
Valuable, the Cherries Birds Eat or the Trees They Save?” and 
“Should Farmers in this Locality Keep their Lands Posted?” 

The result of interesting schoolchildren in this impressive way 
in bird study is very marked, and as time goes on we will find a uni- 
versal knowledge of birds among children. At present the majority 
of children, we might even say of grown folks 4 
as well, are acquainted only with a few of our 
commonest birds, such as the robin, blackbird, 
sparrow, humming-bird, owl and swallow. 

Edward Howe Forbush, Massachusetts 
State Ornithologist, in his last annual report, 
declares that more and more he realizes that 
the chief work must be educational. “The 
expert economic ornithologists of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are making an 
exhaustive study of the food of American 
birds and publishing the results. It is un- 
necessary for a State Ornithologist to at- 
tempt to duplicate this work, although it Bluebirds like a hollow log. 
may be imperative at times for him to learn how local conditions 
affect the food of certain birds, or to determine the effect of the feed- 
ing of birds on local insect pests. It is his duty to publish the facts 
regarding birds and their enemies obtained by his own observations, 
to assist in promulgating the facts obtained by the government experts, 
to interest the public in the study of useful birds and the means of 
increasing their numbers, and to inform the people how to protect 
their crops from birds with harmful habits. During the past year 
the educational work of this office has followed these lines.” 

He has spread knowledge of bird enemies, how to prevent their 
destructive ravages, published bulletins on economic value of birds, 
and arranged exhibits showing the useful birds and their food, with 
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natural accessories, some in the winter and some in the summertime. 
A poem about the “Masquerading Chickadee” by Edith M. 
Thomas in the Audubon Almanac expresses the feeling we are all 
coming to have about the birds: 
“I came to the woods in the dead of the year, 
I saw the wing’d sprite thro the green-brier peeping; 
‘Darling of Winter, you’ve nothing to fear, 
Though the branches are bare and the cold earth is 1 
sleeping!’ 


“With a dee, dee, dee! The sprite seemed to say, 
‘I’m friends with the Maytime as well as December, 
And I'll meet you here on a fair-weather day; 

Here, in the green-brier thicket—remember!’ 









“I came to the woods in the spring of the year, i 
And I followed a voice that was most entreating: i 
‘Phebe! Phebe!’ (and yet more clear) 

‘Phebe! Phebe!’ it kept repeating. 






“T gave up the search, when, not far away, 
I saw the wing’d sprite thro the green-brier peeping, 
With a ‘Phebe! Phebe!’ that seemed to say, 

‘I told you so! and my promise I’m keeping.’ 


** *You’ll know me again, when you meet me here, 
Whether you come in December or Maytime: . 
I’ve a dee, dee, dee! for the Winter’s ear, ‘il 
And a Phebe! Phebe! for Spring and Playtime!’ ” iy 

The Meriden, New Hampshire, Club, organized by Ernest Harold 
Baynes, with an initial membership of fifty people, has achieved wide- 
spread notoriety for the thoroughness with which it has worked. 
That the members could have the advantage of the most scientifi- 
cally constructed nesting houses and feeding tables, they manufac- 
tured their own from models used by Baron Berlepsch, issued book- 
lets on how to attract birds, what to plant in the gardens that will 
supply food to them, how to make food trees and window boxes, to 
tie bushes together to form thickets, and advocate leaving old tree 
trunks standing for the birds who prefer to drill their own nests. 
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Star tulips, white, pink, yellow, relatives of the Mariposa. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF THE YOSEMITE 
VALLEY: BY AGNES RUSH BURR 


LOW-LYING green meadow; an encircling belt of 
murmuring pines; a towering rampart of gray rock 
walls. In this setting of green and gray, a delicate 
mist of lavender-pink, a mere haze over the green of 
the meadow—the wild geranium has marched its 
armies into this amphitheater of nature’s preparing. 

A little open nook, blue as the sky above—a sheet 

of wild lupines crowding the ground with straight, soldierly stems. 

Clear, pure sunshine of high altitudes; keen air; gray rocks 
crowned with pink bloom; niches overflowing with pink bloom; gray 
rock sides cascaded with pink bloom—the wild penstemon rioting in 
luxuriant growth. 

These are some of the floral sights of the Yosemite. Quite*as 
beautiful as its great rock walls, its thunderous cataracts and giant 
domes and spires. 

Everywhere in the Valley from early spring till the snow flies are 
exquisite wild flowers—larkspur like the gleam of blue jewels flashing 
beside brown, pine-needle paths; snowy mists of wild lilac enfolding 
the road for miles; great masses of wild azalea making the air sweet 
and the way colorful; myriads of tiny blossoms giving just a faint 

“bloom” to the ground. Rarest perhaps of the wild flowers is the 
snow plant. So choice is it considered that a fine of twenty-five 
dollars is imposed for picking it. Alone or in little groups, it shoots 
its crimson shaft through the brown earth, and under the pine trees 
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or against gray rocks, stands, a flame of color. In 
sunlight, it wakes to wonderful radiance and glows 
with the fire of a ruby. It is about a foot tall 
with a thick, pinkish stem upon which are crowded little bell- 
like crimson blossoms, each enwrapped in a protecting sheath 
which curls over it like a hood. It resembles somewhat a 
double hyacinth, only taller and thicker. 

In many places the long, slender, leafless stem of the ‘‘Pussy 
Paw” with its head of fuzzy, pinky-purple blossoms reaches 
out to you as you pass. It is seen on the upper trails, among 
the rocks, and on the occasional sandy patches to be found 
here and there. It is not unlike the wild verbena of the sand 
dunes of the coast. Always it is an exquisite note of grace and 
color. So delicately lovely that the eye may not at first catch 
its beauty is the alum root. It grows by the roadside and in 
massed thickets of shrub and fern, and its tiny blossoms, hardly 
larger than a pinhead clustered on tall, grass-like stems, are so 
feathery, so delicate, so ethereal, they scarcely seem real. The 
eye catches but a mist of faint pink. Only scrutiny reveals 
the tiny blossoms that produce it. 

Another bloom, fairy-like in its beauty, is the little pink 
blossom of the manzanita. The manzanita grows in many 
parts of California, and the rich red of its branches makes the 
shrub or tree, as it is variously called, beautiful in itself. But 
when these branches are hung thickly with little pink bells, the tree _— 

& is transformed into a thing of such beauty it seems unearthly. A ” 

. a _ flower that brightens delightfully'its rocky background is the i 
Indian paint brush. The rich orange of its petals lights with i 

» color many of the trails of the Valley. Another blossom to 
brighten the trails and upper altitudes with masses of color 

is the Alpine phlox. It has delicately lovely 

clustered blossoms, and fine foliage, like moss. 

With a dainty stateliness, the Mariposa lily 
lifts its rather fragile-looking blossom by road- 
side and in meadows. One variety that is 
quite abundant in the Valley has three creamy petals, 
toning to a brownish hue near the center, growing at 
the end of slender, grass-like stems. The Washington 
lily is another beauty of the lily family to be found in 
the"upper altitudes. It is white |and grows so thickly 
as to give the meadows near Glacier Point, when it is 
in bloom, the appearance of being blanketed in snow. 
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WILD FLOWERS OF THE YOSEMITE 


The Mariposa Lily, creamy white, marked like a butterfly’s 
wing, is beautifully described by Ina Coolbrith as follows: 
“Insect or blossom? Fragile, fairy thing, 
Poised upon slender tip and quivering 
To flight! A flower of the fields of air; 
A jeweled moth, a butterfly with rare 
And tender tints upon his downy wing 
A moment resting in our happy sight; 
A flower held captive by a thread so slight 
Its petal-wings of broidered gossamer 
Are, light as the wind, with every wind astir, 
Wafting sweet odor, faint and exquisite. 
O dainty nursling of the field and sky! 
What fairer thing looks up to heaven’s blue, 
And drinks the noontide sun, the dawning’s dew? 
Thou winged bloom! thou blossom butterfly!” 

There are of course many wild flowers in the Yosemite that are 
common all over the country. The little spring beauties push out 
here as soon as the snow is gone, as they do elsewhere, and dance in 
the wind as if glad to be again in the air and sunshine. There are 
sheets of them in the Valley, lifting their delicate, fragile faces to the 
sun and giving a faint note of color to the ground. There are wild 
violets, purple and white and yellow, hiding shyly in the grass at 
first, then lifting their heads on long stems to greet the eye. There 
are masses of blue-eyed grass misleading one at first to think its pretty 
purple blossom, a violet. The wild strawberry is everywhere, its 
dainty white blossoms auguring a plentiful crop of luscious red berries. 

One of the earliest of the wild flowers to come up is the wild 
ginger. The bloom itself is not particularly attractive, being small 
and brownish; but the beauty of the leaf makes up for the lack of 
charm in the blossom. It is.a bright green with a brownish tinge and 
so intricately veined as to seem mottled. The leaves grow in clumps, 
are heart-shaped and very symmetrical, and with their odd mottling 
are almost as attractive as a flower. In the early spring it is to be seen 
everywhere in the Yosemite. The choke cherry is also one of the 
spring sights of the Valley. For miles it fringes the road with its 
fragrant, snowy tassels of bloom. It is almost as lovely as the wild 
lilac which masses roadside and thicket with its feathery bloom of 
white and lavender and scents the air with its delicate fragrance. 
The wild currant hangs out its pretty pink blossoms for the eye to 
enjoy. The thimble berry fills the woods with its great green leaves 
and snowy blossoms. Buttercups and wild sunflowers and tar weed 
brighten roadsides and meadows with their sunshiny faces. 
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“A TURF OF EVENING PRIMROSES, 
O’er which the mind may hover till it dozes; 
O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 
But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers.” 

—Keats. 
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THE MARIPOSA LILY or butter- 
fly tulip, as it is sometimes called, is 
one of “the fairest things that look up 
to heaven’s blue,” and many varieties 
of it are found in the lower valley and 
among the high wild gardens of the 
Sierras. 

Two species are shown on this 
page which will grow in the lower alti- 
tudes of Western home gardens if 
given sunlight and good soil. 


GROWING IN THE GAR- 
DENS of Carl Purdy, a Califor- 
nia scientist, are over fifty spe- 
cies of these exquisite lilies that 
look like jeweled moths and but- 
terflies poised for flight. 

He has shown people of the 
West that no imported flowers 
can exceed in beauty the native 
species and that they will grow 
in home gardens if given a fair 
chance. 


The Mariposa lilies shown on this page 
were photographed in Mr. Purdy’s gardens. 





From a Photograph by Edwin Hale Lincoln. 


THE PINE TREE GARDENS OF THE YOSEMITE 
harbor some of the familiar flowers of the East: The ghost- 
ly Indian pipe, demure Pipsissiwa, the waxen Puyrola 
and yellowish pinedrop bells, which push up among 
the brown needles, make wonderful notes of interest. 





From a Photograph by Edwin Hale Lincoln. 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS in many varieties 
fringe the Merced River, drop their fragrant petals in foaming 
waterfalls, bower the trails with shining wonderful leaves and 
paint the gray canyon walls with pink, white and palest yellow. 





WILD FLOWERS OF THE YOSEMITE 


The brodea lifts its purple-blue blossoms on long, graceful stems. 
The unfortunately named hog potato stars the meadow with its 
taperlike white bloom, so much like tiny altar candles. The lovely 
wild star of Bethlehem powders the grass with tiny, daisy-like loveli- 
ness. St. John’s Wort flings its golden beauty lavishly about and 
so does the golden star with its deep yellow blossoms. There is a 
wild sweet pea that holds the eye by its grace, and the godetia vi- 
minea that is royal in the richness of its glorious purple blossoms. 
The evening primrose covers the meadows with its sheets of yellow; 
and scarcely less lovely is the delicate Sierra primrose with its clusters 
of little pinkish bloom. The scarlet gilia, with its slender trumpet- 
shaped flowers on long stems, vies with the creamy-pink, fragile love- 
liness of the small gilia as to which is the more exquisite. 

Flowers fringe the pathways and broad highways with a beauty 
that calls to mind Ina D. Coolbrith’s fancy that she would not wish 
to be a stately tree, 

*“Rather this wayside flower, 

To live its happy hour 
Of balmy air, of sunshine, and of dew. 
A sinless face held upward to the blue; 

A bird-song sung to it, 

A butterfly to flit 
On dazzling wings above it, hither, thither— 

A sweet surprise of life—and then exhale 
A little fragrant soul on the soft gale, 

To float—ah! whither?” 

And yet the half is not told. There is a host of minute, pin-point 
blossoms that cover the meadows and roadsides with a multitude of 
fairy-like blossoms that give a faint “bloom” of color to the ground— 
white, delicate lavender, red, yellow. And over this wealth of bloom 
flit gorgeously-hued butterflies—flocks of lovely little lavender ones, 
demurely gray when wings are folded; large black and white and 
orange beauties; important looking yellow ones. As they float about 
on leisurely wing, they seem flowers of the air, blossoms caught up 
by some stray wind and blown care free hither and thither. 

The Yosemite wild flowers soften the grim lines of the gray walls; 
they make a delicate fretwork of graceful green about its stupendous 
waterfalls; they flood the lower levels with color. 





THE HOME OF THE FUTURE: THE NEW 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE EAST: 
BY H. T. LINDEBERG: NUMBER TWO 


“The Line of Beauty is the Line of Perfect Economy.”—Emerson. 


E figure to ourselves the thing we like, and then 
we build it up, as chance will have it, on the rock or 
sand”’—not a bad description of the attitude (in the 
past) of a vast majority of people in America toward 
the construction of theirhomes. We have been very 
slow in this country to develop the home feeling. 
We have seemed for generations to have an attitude 

of waiting for change, and so the building of our homes, our temples 
and our shops all for a time took on an ephemeral character; for 
architecture, whether good or bad, invariably expresses the tempera- 
ment of the people. Our country was too large and too free for a 
century or so for people easily to make a choice as to where and how 
they would live. The lure of the frontier was ever about us, and to 
many minds this is a much greater fascination than the lure of the 
soil. We could not bother to create homesteads with so much un- 
realized adventure awaiting us. 

This condition of course was mitigated in the very early days of 
our settlement in America, for then the Indians established boun- 
daries of fear. And as the first settlers were held back by the red 
man, and as their children and generations following were practically 
held in bondage by the terrors and the difficulties of the outlying 
country, they of necessity took root, and as is always the case, real 
architecture began to develop. The first beautiful flower of archi- 
tecture in America was the Colonial, with its many variations, from 
the old plantation house of Greek inspiration to the Dutch Colonial 
in Pennsylvania and the Adam-Colonial in New England. It was 
an architecture suited to those days, born of the interest as well as 
the memory of the people, and furniture came from the hands of 
native craftsmen that fitted it and silver to adorn the table and fabrics 
and tapestries for the walls. This artistic state lasted just so long 
as the people were held in check; but once the freedom of the land was 
ours, with all its fairy wealth and undiscovered beauty, we were up 
and away again. And all along the trail from New Amsterdam to 
the Pacific Coast we camped—we lived i in wagons, in dug-outs, we 
contented ourselves for a month or two in log cabins, we developed 
new characteristics with this roving free life, we became a new race, 
a new nation. 

In this process of following rainbows we had blown so over the 
surface of the earth, we had lost our capacity for putting down home 
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roots. Anywhere we happened to alight we were pleased for the 
moment; ‘‘any fair house built on another man’s ground” seemed good 
enough until the next hegira should begin. Old homesteads were 
deserted in the East and in the South and even New England unfolded 
her civic wings and migrated from Adam sitting rooms and Chippen- 
dale halls to find good cheer in log ranches with puncheon floors and 
benches. Architecture as a fine art almost ceased to exist during 
this period. Whether we built large or small, we did not build 
artistically. 


UT as we grew rich through our successful ventures we suddenly 
became ingenuously and hopelessly elaborate in our tastes. 
Then we reacted in an extraordinary degree to the modern 

French influence. Nothing could have been more disastrous to the 
development of American architecture. This does not mean that I 
have any criticism to make of the Beaux Arts school—for France; 
but for America I want an architecture, both public and domestic, 
that is suited to the people and expresses them. ‘The modern French 
ideals with their glorification of the past, with their beauty belonging 
to alien lands, with their magnificence and splendor, were exactly 
the thing to overwhelm people who had been tramping and tenting 
and living temporarily in houses built only for a generation. When 
America was just beginning to discover her capacity for commercial 
growth, her enormous wealth over and under ground, when men were 
making fortunes in a few years, it had been, all unconsciously, the 
vogue for a man to build a little house until he should become very 
rich or until his children should decide the kind of house they wanted 
to live in. And all over the country structures were put up with 
absolutely no meaning so far as beauty, comfort and permanence were 
concerned. They had one great meaning, however, they represented 
the restless, ambitious attitude of the whole nation. 

Then these people became more established or their children grew 
up trained to dislike their surroundings, trained to believe themselves 
more progressive than their parents, more deserving of comfort, and 
the time for European influence arrived. Our young men studied 
architecture in Paris, at the same time their sisters were studying 
art there, and their mothers and fathers were traveling over the 
Continent. And the contrast of Europe’s beauty was overwhelming 
to a people beginning to crave some response to the esthetic side of 
nature. It never seemed to occur to us in those days that we were 
entitled to an art of our own, that we should build our own kind of 
houses, paint our own pictures, feel and live our own music. We 
made money to buy art, not to create it. And so for a generation or so 
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we were as lost to the home feeling as in our nomadic days, when the 
walls of our houses were canvas and we camped near the best spring 
of water. 

It has been a slow process to recover this love of home, and through 
it our lost domestic architecture, because we had become so insatiable 
as we grew richer and richer, for not only the imitation of Europe’s 
beauty but to gather up and take her original beauty from her for 
our homes, that we permitted ourselves a slightly patronizing atti- 
tude toward our home productions. There was a long period of time 
when the foreign stamp was the hall mark of beauty for Americans. 
The foreigners who visited us did not think much of our country, it 
was large and empty and alien to them, our homes were without com- 
fort or charm to them; we lacked tradition and sentiment. And 
strangely enough, we permitted foreigners to establish for us an im- 
pertinent point of view toward our own land, and we grew to believe 
not only that we did not possess art, but that we could never create 
it. We were told so by foreign artists, and we told each other so, 
and hastened away to Europe to bring back beauty. And we found 
it, and brought it back, and tried our utmost to acclimatize it to our 
American spirit, but it was hopeless. We built imitation Trianon 
palaces, we had little Versailles gardens and we came up from the 
heart of New England and out from the great plains of the West to 
live in them and we never had a moment’s comfort or real enjoyment 
beyond the satisfaction of our pride. 

One man I know built a vast palace in Newport with a marble 
hall thirty-five feet high like one he had seen in Europe. He did not 
think of this hall in relation to his own happiness, but as a splendid 
structure that he would show to his friends and neighbors. Fortu- 
nately this man had imagination, and after living in this house a short 
time, he little by little began to understand that he.had made a mis- 
take, and one day he gave the whole elaborate place to his son and 
built himself a charming, well planned, beautiful home according to 
his own tastes and intended for his own happiness. I do not know 
that the son liked the house; but he seemed contented to live in it. 


ITHIN the last decade or so there has been a widespread 
W revival of interest in home making in America, an immense 
upspringing of individual delight in home construction. Our 
architects are practically turning their back on Europe, not on her 
history and tradition and inspiration, but on the desire to reproduce 
individual models of European architecture in America. They are 
studying our own landscape, North, East, South and West; they are 
building to suit it, and they are building houses out of the material 
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H. T. Lindeberg, Architect. 


A COMPREHENSIVE EXAMPLE of modern 
American architecture, in its wise simplicity, symme- 
try, and artistic combination of building materials: The 
house of Lawrence Armour, Esq., Lake Forest, IIl. 





MR. JAMES A. STILLMAN’S RESIDENCE, shown in the first 
picture, is beautifully constructed in the most simple fashion of stone, 
with the graceful roof for which Mr. Lindeberg is famous: The wide 
brick walk planted on each side with masses a many kinds of flowers 


adds to the sense of simplicity and beauty. 


The second house is the gardener’s cottage on Mr. Stillman’s estate: 
It is quite as beautiful as the residence, planned and built with the 
same exquisite skill, bearing out Mr. Lindeberg’s belief that beauty is 
not a matter of elaboration, 





T 
GARDEN- 
ER’S COT- 
TAGE on 
the estate 
of Irving 
Brokaw, 
Long _Isl- 
and, show- 
ing a type 
of construc- 
tion carried 
out in every 
building on 
the estate. 

An inter- 
esting fea- 
ture of this 
building is 
the roof: 
The shin- 
gles cross 
the dormer 
window 
softly as a 
‘wave. 


GARAGE 
A N OD 
CHAU F- 
FEUR’S 
COTTAGE 
on the Bro- 
kaw estate, 
designed in 
the same 
spirit as the 
gardener’s 
hou s.e 
above. 

The man- 
ner of lay- 
ing the 
shingles is 
most un- 
usual and 
the effect is 
as soft and 
beautiful as 
the thatched 
roofs of 
England. 
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H. T. Lindeberg, Architect. 


RESIDENCE OF PHILIP JENNINGS, ESQ., 
a delightful example of the new idea in wooden 
house building; the absence of decoration, and 
the rich sturdiness of construction in marked con- 
trast to the wooden house of a generation ago. 
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that are intimate to the landscape. Although the wooden house is 
no longer built in the city or in any community where houses are very 
closely established, wood is nevertheless a much valued and very 
beautiful material for houses in large open spaces, in the mountains, at 
the seashore, on the country lane. And I feel confident that the time 
will come when this material will be so handled by that mysterious 
agency known as fire-proofing that we shall even see beautiful wooden 
houses again in our towns and villages. 

So significant is the development of the home-making spirit in 
this country today that we have already types of architecture in 
various parts of the land that bid fair to become distinct styles, in 
the West, in New England and in the Eastern country here. This 
is all the result of people thinking about their homes, wanting them 
absolutely suited to their lives, insisting upon being comfortable in 
their homes. Now as ever man’s ideal of comfort varies somewhat, if 
his house is built to suit his ideal, it stands to reason that the finished 
structure is going to be a bit of domestic American architecture un- 
like that which can be devised by any foreign artist or copied from any 
foreign land. 

Of course very few people who are building beautiful homes have 
the time to take up a thorough study of architecture, and although 
they have in mind the kind of house they want, the men who are 
putting much money into buildings today naturally turn to architects 
for advice. This is perfectly reasonable, is of advantage to the 
builder and a great advantage to the growth of a beautiful architec- 
ture, because if all people were left to devise their own houses without 
very much time to think or plan we should have a return to that 
terrible period of architecture in America which has facetiously been 
dubbed “the Early Garfield Style,” and was the expression of the 
American mind freeing itself from early native tradition and from 
foreign influence. It was probably necessary that we should have 
these strange little houses dotted all over the face of our fair land for 
a few years, and no doubt much good was done the spirit of the men 
who devised them. Fortunately they were all rather badly built so 
that the record of our first fight for freedom will not long be preserved. 
But they have lasted long enough to prove the value of some stand- 
ardization of architecture in our country, the need of a certain guid- 
ance from people who are giving their life to the art for the man who 
is thinking for the first time of building a house. Just as a symphony 
orchestra of really intelligent and gifted musicians requires a conductor 
to accomplish the final production of a great piece of music, so I 
think in building the architect who has trained himself to study art, 
men and landscapes can be a very valuable factor in giving comfort 
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and beauty to the home lover in producing permanent architectural 
beauty for the country. 


ORTUNATELY in our reaction from the modern French type 
of architecture the pendulum swung only part way back, just 
far enough to bring us a greater simplicity, not far enough to 

do away with the man possible comfort and luxury. My personal 
interest in architecture today is toward an ever-increasing simplicity, 
and this does not mean bareness or plainness or crudeness. _ Intelli- 
gent simplicity is really an acme of artistic accomplishment. I believe 
this simplicity is the aftermath of too much ornamentation and elabo- 
ration of life, seldom ever preceding it. Primitive simplicity, which 
is so often productive of good art, is not always productive of home 
comfort, and seldom ever of a fine domestic architecture. It pro- 
duces the more impersonal beauty, the beauty, of sculpture, of music, 
of painting. In all of my work today I am aiming to do away with 
everything superfluous in the construction of a house both within and 
without, indeed I am succeeding in doing away with certain parts of 
structure that for years, even centuries, have been regarded as essen- 
tial. I find that whenever I can avoid a break in the outline of a 
structure, that whenever I can have a building so constructed that 
it bears its own weight without columns and pillars, the effect, if 
well related to roof and proportion, is sure to be more beautiful than 


when spaces are broken and lines are cut off by what in days gone 
by we considered essential detail. 


ORMERLY we felt that the minute we wanted space in our 
homes, we must have miniature palaces or houses that looked 
like a Roman capitol or suggested little Parthenons. I no 

longer believe that a different kind of architecture is necessary for 
a large building. Whatever is good for the small house, whatever 
is wise in its construction, in its proportion, in its roof lines, in its 
grouping of windows, in its balance, is good on an enlarged scale. We 
do not have to change the style of architecture.to suit space. This 
was one of the fatal errors of our first American houses. Now, 
as a matter of fact, I believe that many a peasant cottage in France 
or Germany or England could, in the inherent excellence of its con- 
struction, in the wisdom of its proportion, in the beauty of its line, be 
— into a satisfactory and artistic structure for the larger house 
today 

I have one client who has brought this forcibly before me recently. 
When I asked him just the kind of house he wanted, he said, “I want 
it large, comfortable, sanitary, beautiful, and then I want the outside 
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THE SU- 
PERIN- 
TEN DENT’S 
COTTAGE on 
the estate of 
Tracy Dow: 
Note how 
sympathetic 
the architec- 
ture is to the 
Manor House 
below. 

Its classic 
doorway, wide 
verandas, beau- 
tiful sweep of 
driveway form 
a most attrac- 
tive picture of 
country archi- 
tecture. 
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H 
N 


E 
MA OR 
Tracy Dow’s 
estate at 
Rhinebeck, 
we. ta eee 
perfection 
elegantly sim- 
ple construc- 
tion is shown 
in the devel- 
opment of this 
building. 

The graceful 
elms and the 
dark pines 
with the 
stretch of lawn 
below form a 
frame that 
brings out the 
pure beauty of 
the house. 


H. T. Lindeberg, Architect of Both Busldings. 





11. 1. Lindeberg, 
Architect. 


THE ARCH- 
ED and pillar- 
ed entrance be- 
neath the gable 
roof gives to 
this house rare 
and distin- 
guished beauty. 

Brick and 
slate, with 
their contrast- 
ing modula- 
tions of tones, 
create a rich, 
dignified and 
substantial im- 
pression, emi- 
nently suitable 
to American 
country es- 
tates. 


CHARM AND BEAUTY have come to this house, designed by H. T. Linde- 
berg, through the wonderful lines of the slate roof: The colors are soft grays, 
varying greatly, like those seen on sun-toned boulders in the meadow. 
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to look humble.” I consider this the perfect description of ideal 
American domestic architecture. By humble he did not mean poor 
or tawdry or inharmonious; he meant that he wanted the home 
quality everywhere. He did not want the effect of St. James’s Palace 
and the Madeleine and the cloisters at Bologna all combined in 
marble from Italy to overwhelm and shadow his neighbors. 

In every house I build I find it more and more interesting—this 
study of simplicity. I no longer find it necessary to have large 
window frames, I have a simple gutter instead of molded eaves, I 
make my roof a waving line of beauty in many colors, my windows 
are not always strictly balanced, I do not demand absolute simi- 
larity in the two sides of my house, the porch is an opportunity for 
sunlight and air. I am not striving ever for impressiveness, but 
always to eliminate, to do away with every idle bit of wood or con- 
crete or piece of brick and constantly, as I am developing the outside 
to that of the inside, of the home side. 

The great difficulty with old Colonial architecture, the trouble 
I find when I am asked to revive it for a client, is the fact that its 
formality, its balance, the various external attributes that give it its 
classic beauty, of necessity impinge upon the interior of the house. 
One room after another in those lovely old houses resembled each 
other as closely as one home did another. The rooms were arranged 
to conform to the windows and the gables and the entrance. No 
variation could be made without changing the exterior, and that 
would have been an architectural crime. Today I feel that the real 
builders of homes are thinking first of the charm and the beauty of 
the interior, of the fireplaces and the windows that will admit sun- 
light, of the opening of one room into another, making the hall light, 
of convenient bathrooms well ventilated, of nurseries in which little 
folks flourish. In other words, we are putting into our architecture 
(every man who is building well, and they are an ever increasing num- 
ber), the free, wholesome, enlightened spirit that should belong to a 
free, wholesome, enlightened democracy. Indeed, all architecture 
that matters must rise or fall by the spirit that fashions it. Whitman 
believed this; he saw into the truth of the relation of homes to the 
people when he said: “You thought not to destroy those valuable 
houses standing fast, full of comfort, built with money. May they 
stand fast then? Not an hour, unless you above them and all stand 
fast.” 

In the past we have been a little afraid of having our architecture 
too plain, just as we have been afraid of having our lives too simple. 
We have not realized that increased decoration did not always make 

(Continued on page 675) 
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“Like an April daisy on the grass.” ig Angell. 


‘*HERE’S FLOWERS FOR YOU’’ FROM 
SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN 


“There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners.” —Shakespeare. 


Vga JHAKESPEARE, “the king par excellence of flower wor- 
shippers,” has planted for us memorable gardens where- 
in our minds may wander, beautiful as any our feet 
ever trod. The flowers of his gardens blow divinely 
fair and release perfume that reaches to our very hearts. 
We all know through his vision of *‘a bank where the 
wild thyme blows quite over-canopied with luscious 

woodbine, with sweet musk-roses and with eglantine,” and often 
gratefully rest thereon, refreshing our spirits through the grace of 
his exquisite words. His “ladysmocks all silver white, that paint the 
meadows with delight” are fadeless, and sweet as any culled in actual 
meadow. 

Through the magic of his genius we, like a fairy, “‘lie in cowslip 
bells” and fly with Puck “through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier.”” Oh! “his garden has a world of pleasure in it,” and 
many will wander therein this year and enjoy its fragrance for the 
first time; for it is set apart for a special commemoration, and little 
schoolchildren, wise scholars, city councils and literary organizations 
will all help in celebrating Shakespeare’s genius. 

The emblematic flower of the English-speaking world during this 
Tercentenary Celebration should be the “rosemary—for that’s for 
remembrance.” Visible or invisible, this sweet flower of memory will 
be supreme and in private gardens and parks it will be honored as 
never before. 

One of the ways devised to celebrate this flower worshipper and 
man of wisdom, to get people to read what he has written, to appre- 
ciate what he has done for the world, is to make gardens, planted 
with the flowers he loved and spoke of. There will be simple little 
gardens made by schoolchildren as they feel they ought to be made, 
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From a Painting of Anne Hathaway's 
Cottage: By Mary Helen Carlisle. 


“PRIMROSE, first born child of ver, 
Merry spring-time’s harbinger 
With her bells dim, 
Oxlips in their cradles growing, 
Marigolds on deathbeds blowing, 
Larks-heels trim.” 


—Shakespeare 





Phoiograph by dAiwe Boughton of 
Ellen Terry’s Cottage in Kent. 


“HERE’S FLOWERS FOR YOU; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory marjoram. 
The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 


And with him rises weeping; these are flowers 
Of middle summer.” 


—Winter’s Tale. 





From a Photograph of Anne Hathaway's 
Cottage: Loaned by the N. Y. Public Library. 


“THERE’S FENNEL for you, and columbines; 
There’s rue for you; and here’s some for me, 
We may call it herb of grace o’ Sundays; 

You may wear your rue with a difference. 
There’s a daisy;—I would give you 

Some violets a 


—Hamiet. 





“THIS GARDEN has a world of pleasure in’t.” 
— Shakespeare. 





“HERE’S FLOWERS FOR YOU” 


and larger ones developed in parks as part of civic movement, as much 
as possible after the style contemporary with Shakespeare’s own. 

Professor Edmond Southwick, of the Department of New York 
Parks, with a committee of about eight others, has estimated that 
there are fully one hundred and forty different flowers that he has 
spoken of that could grow in the vicinity of New York. Each flower 
should be properly labeled, so that anyone who looks at it may know 
where it is found in Shakespeare and what it is used for. Such a 
garden would be a liberal education to those who planted it, as well 
as to those who look upon it, not only in knowledge of Shakespeare, 
but in botanical lore as well. 

Perhaps no one movement has ever so stimulated interest in 
garden planning as this Shakespearian celebration. Little seeds and 
bulbs have come into their own as never before. Honored as they 
have been in his songs, they are now to be exalted to highest position 
in actual gardens. 

In connection with this movement, many of the schools of New 
York City, as well as those throughout the country, are arranging out- 
door dances upon the greens of parks and villages. The dances will 
be very simple and the inexpensive costumes will represent, for the 
most part, certain flowers, and will be made at home by the dancers 
themselves. The managers of the flower dances will merely state 
the color needed, and every individual may devise the garment after 
the ideal in his or her own mind. This gives them not only an inter- 
est in studying Shakespeare and hunting up accurate costumes, but 
gives them knowledge of flower life. No happier plan for stimulating 
the imagination and inventiveness of children could possibly be inau- 
gurated. The dances will not be of any set type, but will vary and be 
more or less original with the idea of Shakespeare underlying all. 
In some of the dances small children will be dressed as vegetables. 
For instance, the tiny mites will be made to look like a row of pota- 
toes; three or four feet high they will be, with holes cut out for the 
arms, legs and head. 

Those who are planning a Shakespeare garden must have a corner 
for herbs—rosemary “for remembrance,” hyssop, rue—‘‘the herb of 
grace,” “sweet marjoram of the salad,” “‘henbane that takes the 
reason prisoner,” camomile, ‘the more it’s trodden on the faster it 
grows,” “saffron to color the warden’s pies,’ hemlock that “must 
be digg’d i’ the dark,” a bank of wild thyme, sweet balm, bitter worm- 
wood, samphire, “hot lavender, mints and savory.” 

And in remembrance of the sweet flowers of the field there must 
be pale primroses, clover, “daisies pied,” “‘the azured harebell,” 
“pansies for thoughts” (that he also calls love-in-idleness), violets, 
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“His breath and 
beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, 
smell to the 
violet.” 


—Venws and Adonis. 


“HERE’S FLOWERS FOR YOU” 


“the yellows, blues, and purples,” crow flowers 

that we call ragged robins, marigolds “‘at the 

sun’s eye,” larks-heels or delphinium, lady- 

smocks, cuckoo buds or butter-cups, narcissus 

in memory of “he who died to kiss his shadow 

in a brook,” daffodils “that: come before the 
swallow dares.”’ There must be tulips, aconite or monks-hood, 
“oxlips in their cradles growing,” and “cowslips with their 
yellow cheeks.” As for roses, there must be the red and white, 
York and Lancaster, Damask, Provencal, eglantine or sweet 
brier. Near them may be the columbine, honeysuckle or 
woodbine, “carnations and streaked gillyvors,” lilies white, 
flower-de-luce, iris “like to a vagabond upon the stream,” 
myrtle, poppies, peony, “pinks of odor faint” and lovely haw- 
thorn. 

An interesting departure would be a garden of weeds, for he 
says “they are so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet.” In this 
garden should be “thistles, kecksies, burrs,” prickly furz, 
mandragora or mandrake, harlocks, hemlocks, nettles, cuckoo 
flowers, fumitory, fennel, thorny brambles, plantain “leaf for 
broken shins,” “‘the hindering knot grass.” In some corner 
should be mallows, furz or gorse, ‘‘baleful mistletoe,” vetches. 
These are but a very few of the flowers that must have place 
in the garden. How delightful to plan such a garden in the 
winter season, search out the quotations, and prepare them 

upon markers against the time when the planting appears above the 
earth. Such labeling would mean a sweet honoring of poet and flower. 

The plan of the gardens of Shakespeare’s time, subject to much 
variety in the treatment of detail, was usually drawn up somewhat 
on similar lines to that of Montacute, having a walled-in forecourt 
in front of the house, and in the forecourt would be an entrance gate 
opposite the main entrance to the building, the wings of which gave 
the leading lines to the design. There was usually in the forecourt 
a small lawn, a fountain, ora pond. Before arriving at this forecourt 
there was in many cases a sort of ante-court, which seems to have 
been designed more for the sake of dignity than for its utility. It 
was not the custom for guests to alight at the front entrance of the 
house, and in these cases they had to traverse at least one court on 
their arrival. On one side of the forecourt lay the base or bass court, 
surrounded by the kitchens, stables, and other buildings which it was 
intended to serve, and in it was hidden away all the untidiness asso- 
ciated with its uses, while on the other side were situated the more 
ornamental pleasure grounds and parterres, with probably one small 
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enclosed garden known as “my lady’s” 
garden, a survival from the Middle Ages. 
Overlooking the garden, and generally next 
to the house, would be the terrace, usually some 
twenty to thirty feet wide, as at Bramshill and 
Bradford-on-Avon, and of considerable length, 
with perhaps an arbor at either end. The ter- 
race would be protected by a balustrade either 
of detached banisters or of a design pierced in 
stone, and from it flights of steps would lead to 
the broad sanded walks dividing the parterres 
into several subdivisions, which were again di- 
vided by narrow paths into smaller designs. 
The general shape of such a garden would be 
square, a shape which would commend itself to 
the taste of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times as being that adopted in classic ages, 
for the antique garden was designed in a 
square with enclosures: of trellis-work, espa- 
liers and clipped box 
hedges, regularly orna- ‘ “Bet 
mented with statuary, fountains and vases. pleasures i} 
' The square shape was common to the Italian re like 
? and French gardens also. Bacon, in his es- pores { 
say, says: ‘The garden is best to be square, 
encompassed on all the four sides with a } 
: 











Stately Arched Hedge; the Arches to be upon 
Pillars of Carpenters work some ten foot high, 
and six feet broad, and the Spaces between : 
of the same Dimension with the breadth of \ 
the Arch. Over the Arches let there be an i 
Entire Hedge, of some four foot high, framed 
also upon Carpenters work, and upon the 
upper Hedge, over every Arch, a little Tur- 
retfwith a Belly, enough to receive a Cage 
of Birds, and over every space between the 
Arches some other little Figure, with broad | 
plates of round Coloured Glass, gilt, for the ie 
sun to play upon.” The essay is quoted at length 
in ‘“The Praise of Gardens.” 

Bacon also recommends the construction of 
alleys at the sides of the garden, excepting those 
sides which command a view over the surround- 
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“Lilies of all kinds 
The flower-de-luce 
being one.” —Wiéinter’s Tale. i] 
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ing country. He goes on to say: “For the ordering of the ground 
within the great hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device. Advis- 
ing nevertheless, that whatsoever form you cast it into, first it 
be not too busie or full of Work; wherein I for my part do not like 
Images cut out in Juniper or other garden-stuff, they are for Children. 
Little low Hedges, round like welts, with some pretty Pyramids, I 
like well; and in some places Fair Columns upon frames of Carpenter 
Work. I would also have the Alleys spacious and fair.” He ap- 
proves of fountains, but not of pools; these, he says, “mar all, and 
make the Garden unwholesome and full of Flies and Frogs.” This 
essay of Bacon’s is an attempt to improve the national taste, and 
should be studied as such. It must not be taken as an exact picture 
of the formal gardens of his day, but this does not lessen its value as 
explaining the general motives of formal gardening at that time. 
One of the most notable gardens of this period, says Charles 
Holme, was that at Theobald’s for Lord Burleigh. It was begun in 
fifteen hundred and sixty, and from the description of it, written by 
the German traveller, Hentzner, who published in fifteen hundred 
and ninety-eight an account of his visit to England, it seems to have 
been designed quite closely to the Italian lines. ‘Close to the pal- 
ace,” he writes, “‘is a garden surrounded on all sides by water, so that 
anyone in a boat may wander to and fro among the fruit-groves with 
great pleasure to himself. There you will find various trees and herbs, 
labyrinths made with great pains, a fountain of springing water, of 


white marble columns, too, and pyramids placed about the garden— 

some of wood, some of stone. We were afterwards taken to the 

garden-house by the gardener, and saw in the ground floor, which is 

circular in shape, twelve figures of Roman Emperors, in white marble, 

and a table of Lydian stone.” Sir William Temple’s description of 
(Contined on page 678) 


“The fairest flower o’ the season are our carnations and streaked gillyvors.” 
—Winter's Tale. 
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OLD ENGLISH GARDENS, WITH THEIR SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR AMERICAN GARDENERS: BY 
WARREN H. MILLER 


To be read in connection with Shakespeare’s Gardens. 


these English gardens, the points that strike the 

American as different and altogether unusual at home 

are: the extensive use of begonias—scarlet, yellow, 

rose and orange, in masses as fillers; the immense size 

and variety of the Spencer giant sweet peas, a single 

plant growing on a pair of poles six feet high often 

forming a garden feature in itself; the use of violas (a 

large violet resembling a solid color pansy); the many varieties of 

dwarf lobelias as borders and fillers; and the adherence to pattern and 

design, not only in beds but along walls and borders where we are 

wont to place such plants as hollyhocks, digitalis and phlox in great 

formless blocks and masses. The effect of the latter is apt to become 

somewhat stiff and monotonous, as our own garden photographs often 

show, and, if arranged haphazard as if left to Nature, the result is 

more often a confused jumble of color than anything else. In Eng- 

lish practice as at Hampton Court, where the main garden walls 

extend in immense wings of some five hundred feet on each side of 

the castle, both of these pitfalls have been avoided by arranging the 

wall display in a regular recurring pattern of floral bays, maybe 
twenty feet in length. 

The wall bed is twelve feet wide, and the bays are accentuated by 
points or clumps of tall double hollyhocks, with some such feature as 
large Shasta daisy bushes, kochias or bushed chrysanthemums extend- 
ing out on the point almost to the edge of the border. The hollows 
between are filled with phlox and asters—and such phlox! Four feet 
high and of every conceivable shade of color, in solid banks, scarlets, 
maroons, blues, lavenders, whites. The low front border will be 
found in colored carpets of deep blue, light blue, mauve, yellow and 
white formed of violas, spotted snapdragons, or the various dwarf 
lobelias. Nothing monotonous about it anywhere, and a chance 
every twenty feet to show off some striking plant, some unique pride 
of the garden. We have been taught to imitate Nature in our wall 
garden arrangements, to let things just grow, so long as it be in solid 
masses of color. The Englishman does not dispute this view, he 
simply plants his way, with the hand of law and order everywhere 
— in wall beds—and lets the effects speak for them- 
selves. 

The culture of begonias seems to have become of late a veritable 
craze among our English cousins. Dahlias you will find in all sorts 
of bizarre colors and immense single flowers like pinwheels in living 
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color, but these English begonias appear to be all flower, great single 
blooms four inches across, magnificent bed fillers, and available in 
white, scarlet, rose, orange and yellow. In following Shakespeare’s 
walk across the fields from Stratford-on-Avon to Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage about two miles away in the country—a walk that Shake- 
speare often took when he went courting her—I passed through whole 
fields devoted to begonia raising, from seed. The tubers of these 
are sold in the market at sixty-two cents a dozen, Semperflorens, Rex, 
Double Extra-fine, and the new fringed varieties being favorites. 
They go in the beds as soon as the tulips are out, and give a floral 
display through July and August. 

I saw little of the sweet pea in heterogeneous masses such as we 
often plant them at home. Rather the rule for Spencers seemed to 
be a single plant, or two of them, grown on a couple of slender poles 
which arch and cross at the top at about four feet from the ground. 
The English have found that they do better that way than on chicken 
wire fencing, and each separate pea vine gets a chance to put forth 
its best floral display. A great many sorts are picotee or fringed, 
both in wings and standard; we call them the “‘waved” sorts at home. 
Used in front of hollyhock backgrounds, and scattered through the 
“Old English” gardens at Hampton Court and Calderstones, I made 
note of the following list of sweet peas as particularly fine: Lord 
Nelson, rich dark blue; *Tennant Spencer, purple mauve; *Thomas 
Stevenson, orange scarlet; *Evelyn Hemus, primrose buff pink edge; 
*Florence Nightingale, rich lavender; *Countess Spencer, pale pink 
picotee; Black Knight Spencer, deep maroon picotee; *Maud Holmes, 
sunproof crimson; *Florence Morse Spencer, bluish pink; *Helen 
Lewis, orange standards, pink wings; *Primrose Spencer, primrose 
picotee; *America Spencer, crimson on white ground picotee; *White 
Spencer, pure white, wavy standard; Flora Morton Spencer, bright 
blue picotee; *John Ingham, rich rose picotee. All the sorts listed 
in our catalogues have asterisks. 

The viola is rather an unusual plant with us, yet it has its place 
which cannot be filled by its cousin, the pansy, because the latter 
seldom flowers in solid color, making it an unsatisfactory filler. The 
viola however is one of the most popular fillers in England; in the 
foreground, in borders, in between the larger plants in beds, in rock- 
eries and the like. The outside border of most beds is either of sweet 
alyssum, white or yellow, or of dwarf lobelia, deep blue, purple, 
violet and white. The effect is of a low dark-green background of 
leaves thickly stippled with the small, colored flowers. Sweet alys- 
sum grows a solid color, hiding its own leaves, the height averaging 
some four inches. Of the violas particularly noted, Cornuta Admira- 
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tion, a deep blue, Golden Gem, Mauve Queen, and Snowflake at- 
tracted my attention and I bought some seed packets of them for 
cultivation at home; while lobelia, Pumila Magnifica (a blue dwarf), 
Speciosa Crystal Palace Compacta (deep blue dwarf), and Compacta 
Alba (a white dwarf), were noted, particularly in Shakespeare’s New 
Place gardens—of which more presently. 

Of Old English gardens I saw many charming examples, crowded 
with detail worth introduction on our side of the water. In the small 
private places the entire rectangle bounded by the garden walls was 
worked up in this style and even the great gardens at Hampton Court, 
Calderstones, Kew, Kensington and Green Place each had its sacred 
rectangle set apart from all the other magnificences and devoted to 
the essential features of an “Old English” garden—with none of 
Shakespeare’s flowers omitted! For this garden is your Englishman’s 
private playground. It must contain his tea house for that inevitable 
five o’clock function, his sun dial to check up the household clocks, 
his fountain for restfulness and the refreshing of the summer air, his 
rose bowers and shady nooks, and his collection of old-fashioned and 
unique plants. If possible the greenhouse and tool house are placed 
somewhere else—here is only for finished beauty with all traces of the 
workmanship covered ‘up. Even in small places the greenhouse and 
tool house will be found built against the wall, set apart from the holy 
precincts of the tea garden by shrubbery or hedge. In general the 
tea house will be found at one end, commanding a vista of fountain 
circle, sun dial, and rear porch of the house; the fountain forms the 
central point in the garden and all the vistas frame it; the sun dial 
may be set horizontally on a pedestal in a circular point of the 
walks, or set vertically in the south-facing garden wall, framed in 
rambler roses; sometimes it is on the south wall of the house itself 
if this forms one side of the garden. Rose trees, rambler rose, May 
poles, and bowered seats of climbing roses are much in evidence, as 
are also isolated sweet pea plants on tall crossed poles, encountered 
here and there along the walks, and the fountain pool, with maybe 
a lagoon of still water extending each way from it, is both aquarium 
and water garden. 

At Hampton Court a little formal gardening is allowed to intrude, 
for in the place of the tea house at the end of the garden is a dense 
bower of clipped yew, forming a veritable green cave, in front of which 
is placed a life-sized replica in marble of the Venus de Medici; but as 
a rule formal gardening, clipped yew labyrinths, and the like are 
studiously left out of the Old English gardens. The fountain at 
Hampton Court rises out of a sap-green water-loving bush of feathery 
foliage, and cascades over it in brilliant drops which flash and sparkle 
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in the sunlight. The front wall parapet which separates the garden 
from the cloister walk is covered with a series of small living arches 
of roses on rustic framework, each arch being just big enough for two 
to lounge over the parapet in the shade. Both walls are in tall holly- 
hocks, digitalis, phlox, ete., rioting down to the side walks. Alto- 
gether the garden is kept up precisely as in Cardinal Woolsey’s time 
when Hampton Court was the finest palace in England, with four 
hundred servants and an immense park, mall, lagoons and fountains 
rivalling Versailles itself. It paralleled the fate of Vauxhall under 
Louis XIV., for King Henry the Eighth upon seeing Hampton Court 
for the first time flew into a rage and the Cardinal only saved his neck 
by instantly presenting it to the angry monarch, who forthwith spent 
much of his time there. 

At the Calderstones, near Liverpool, the Old English garden has 
no formal importations whatever; no vases, balustrades, statues or 
tile paving to remind one of the Continent—and it is moreover a 
rare spot of natural beauty. The walls all radiate starwise from the 
central fountain pool, the fountain itself being a simple water shaft, 
and each walk has its bower and vista commanding the fountain and 
the corresponding vista beyond it. The tea house is at the far end 
on a low terrace, two steps up from the little plaza of the sun dial. 
It is floored with cut log ends sunk into the ground and levelled, and 
is constructed of rustic cedar completely overgrown with vines. From 
its cool depths one can contemplate the vistas of flower and arch and 
the gentle play of the fountain, while the sun dial plaza in the im- 
mediate foreground is a joy in itself. 

The sun-dial plaza is flanked by tall rose bush plots planted in 
various old-fashioned flowers—stock or gilliflowers, Canterbury bells, 
double daisies, yellow primrose; in one plot the climbing roses are 
trained up to a central May pole, in the other they form a double- 
groined arch. The paths beyond them cross the central fountain 
diagonally in a St. Andrew cross, the main central path reaching it 
from the tea house direct. The fountain basin is in simple marble 
coping about thirty feet in diameter and contains a fine collection of 
English, Japanese and Continental water lilies, besides the usual gold 
and silver carp. Beyond it the diagonal paths are covered with 
rustic bowers or colonnades of ornamental dwarf trees, in either case 
giving a beautiful vista of the rose display as seen beyond the foun- 
tain. The plots of which these form the border are planted in all 
the standard garden plants and bushes, sweet peas, and the splendid 
large English single and double daisies being conspicuous. Among 
the asters noted were Beauty of Colwall, a double clear violet blue; 
St. Egwin, rosy pink; Robert Parker, a soft lavender with yellow center. 
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ROSES, most de- 
lightful of all Eng- 
lish flowers, twine 
over the brick wall 
of a palace with as 
informal a beauty as 
over the trellis of the 
cottager’s garden: 
Lifting their heads 
to meet them are the 
vast company of an- 
nuals: The white and 
red, Lancaster, eg- 
lantine and many 
other roses dear to 
us through Shake- 
speare’s words can 
be made to grow in 
our home gardens. 


IN ANNE HATH- 
AWAY’S GARDEN 
have been planted 
the flowers men- 
tioned by Shake- 
speare: The contrast 
of these honored 
blossoms with the 
rough flag walk and 
the thatched - roof 
cottage is an ideal 
that will be hard for 
Americans to imi- 
tate in a season’s 
endeavor. 


The pictures 
in this article 
offer good sug- 
gestions for 
Americans 
who intend to 
plant a Shake- 
speare garden. 

Roses, many 
other vines and 
annuals __suit- 
able for a 
Shakespeare 
garden thrive 
in our country 
as well as in 
England. 
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THE HARDY BOR- 
DERS of perennials inter- 
spersed with small annuals 
arranged around the grass 
path are a garden possibil- 
ity for America as well as 
for England. 

Fortunately the common 
flowers of both countries 
cannot be excelled in 
beauty by any created hy- 
brid. 

Flowers with sweet fa- 
miliar names should be 
planted in clusters instead 
of formal rows. 


ROCK GARDENS such 
as the one shown below al- 
most take care of them- 
selves after once started: 
In such a garden can grow 
a tangle of plants depend- 
ing upon _ nourishment 
found in decaying rock: It 
may be built upon a hill- 
side or piled up in the form 
of a wall. 

Arabis, sedum, poppies, 
ferns, mignonette, dwarf 
phlox, etc., will establish 
themselves in colonies. 





IN THIS JULY BORDER 
may be found several specimens 
of delphinium, iris, white mal- 
low, saxifrage and campanulas; 
white phlox is also there. 

No English garden is consid- 
ered complete without the hardy 
border: Begonias are often used 
in such an arrangement because 
of the marvelous masses of 
color they produce. 

It would be quite easy to ar- 
range for a border containing 
only the flowers mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


OVER THE PALING 
FENCE of Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage seen below, hang York 
and Lancaster roses: Against 
the house is the eglantine, 

This picture shows the garden 
in wWinter’s garb and before its 
full quota of Shakespeare’s blos- 
soms, with which the garden is 
filled in summertime, were 
growing. 
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LINDEN WALKS as 
are shown at the right with 
well ordered tangle of un- 
derbrush recalling stately 
kings’ gardens may be 
found in almost any part 
of England. 

This photograph is of 
Addison’s Walk, Oxford, 
and the still waters of a 
narrow pool parallel this 
walk for many rods. 


ROSE GARDENS in 
England such as the one 
shown below seem to be- 
long only to stately pal- 
aces: The artificial formal- 
ity produced by outlined 
beds, brick pavements, 
urns and statuary do not 
belong so well to the 
American estates. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR AMERICAN GARDENERS 


I did not see any rose gardens that compared with Sans Souci or 
Versailles. I do not care exceedingly for rustic work in connection 
with rose designs, preferring the more formal lattice, or else columned 
arch and stone. The ones I chanced upon were very pretty; arranged 
in arches, festoons and bowers of climbing roses on rustic framework 
with the teas and hybrids set out in various beds cut in the superb 
English turf. One missed, however, the delicate color and design of 
French rose lattice, or the still more formal white marble to set off 
the green rose foliage. These English designs were too green and 
brown because of the rustic frames and the blooms did not appear so 
numerous as with us. 

Including brick, concrete and tile the glory of the gardens through- 
out England is their perfect blend of well-aged stone with natural 
plant growth. Because of its perishable nature, wood in any form— 
fence, lattice, bench or edging—can never give the satisfactory per- 
manency of mineral construction. Plant life is essentially hostile to 
all carpenter work, while it will cling lovingly to anything brick or 
stone, beautifying it with its mosses, while tiny uninvited growths of 
all sorts will gain a foothold in every crack and crevice, beseeching 
by their very beauty to be allowed to remain and live. That same 
solid wall is a back-stop for the sun’s rays, making the wall beds 
warm by reflected heat besides sheltering them from chill winds: 
the wall surface is fair growing ground for ivy or creeper; fruit trees 
trained along it will yield mightily, and it forms one side of the green- 
house, tool house and summer house, sometimes a corner of the wall 
forming two sides of the latter. 

Once possessed of that wall, Nature will do her own decorating 
of it with very little encouragement, and then stone flagging and 
edging, concrete foundation work and brick for all minor construction 
follow as a matter of course, and the natural weathering and plant 
growth soon incorporate them into the garden. 

One English private garden in Stratford-on-Avon that I was 
privileged to see was particularly rich in its blend of stone and plant 
work. Its area was about one hundred by fifty feet, much the 
same size as the backyard of the average American suburban plot, 
but this garden was a veritable paradise for the owner and his family. 
The house—four hundred years old, in English beam and brick— 
rambled across the street front; and the wall seven feet high extended 
entirely around the remaining three sides of the property. In the 
northeast corner was the greenhouse, about ten by eighteen feet, 
which furnished an inexhaustible supply of annuals for the garden 
plots—the heart of the garden, so to speak; and, about half-way along 

(Continued on page 656) 
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PAINTING WAR: BY EGERIA CALVERT: 
ILLUSTRATED FROM UNPUBLISHED PIC. 
TURES MADE AT THE FRONT 


O over to the Gare de I’Est where the rank and file, 
the men of France, come in by hundreds after a year’s 
absence in Champagne; look at the reality of those 
well worn vareuses and coarse capotes, buttoned be- 
neath faces of humble mold, determination marked 

} in their every bronzed line, strengthened in intelli- 
gence, like the less frequently occurring head of refiner 

type, by this year of tragic reflection. Or again, watch the 
same men in the almost more impressive moment of departure 
after their “four days” are over. ‘Can these people possibly be 
those excitable Latins, those overstrung, demonstrative Parisiens?”’ 
I am sure you would say as you realized that the goodbyes exchanged 
between those men in the well-worn vareuses and coarse capotes (now 
cleaned and brushed to a degree) and the women and children who 
stand beside them may be goodbye until eternity. The tension in 
the air almost makes your heart stop beating, but that all-enveloping, 
intangible sign is the only one to tell you that there is anything un- 
usual going on. Such decency, such dignity! No brawling, no scenes! 
To a little woman who showed symptoms of tears I heard her com- 
panion say, as he pulled his shoulders up and straightened his kepi 
down‘over his eyes: “Remember, I’m a soldier again.’ 

*.. When you have looked upon scenes like this, when you have stood 
in awe before the enduring magnificence of the people of Rheims, as 
I did in the month of August past—I want to say, as I had the honor 
of doing—there is no need of protestation for the new era which 
history ever forces into the wake of fertilizing destruction. 

It began for us as early as the days of the battle of Charleroi. 
After the fifty-four-hour march therefrom, a young painter, Berne- 
Bellecour, found himself ‘‘reformed” in the caserne of his regiment at 
Fontainebleau, with nothing to do but ponder upon the scenes from 
which illness had separated him—the which he decided he would re- 
turn to, at any cost. He asked for a “permission” and got it. Some- 
where in Fontainebleau he found an old bicycle, and as fast as his 
tired legs could work its creaky propellers, he brought himself up 
with the body of the army, then advancing on the Marne. Just 
how Monsieur Berne-Bellecour got past those sentinels is almost un- 
believable; for my own part, 1 would rather look a dozen frank, 
cyclopic cannon in the eye than to meet the two accusing optics of 
a single suspicious sentinel. A French uniform, a livret militaire and 
the fact of a man in soldier’s clothes going toward the fight instead 
of away from it, may count for something in a war zone; however, he 
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SOLDIER LEAVING THE TRENCHES: 
From a painting by J. Berne-Bellecour. 





LA VIERGE PENCHE-ALBERT: 
From a painting by Charles Hoffbauer. 





painting by Charles Hoffbauer. 
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ROADSIDE SHRINE used as barri- 
cade: From a drawing by Lucien Jonas. 





PAINTING WAR 


managed it; in two or three days the first stage of a pretty feat of 
adventure was accomplished 


ND what did this young painter-fellow do when he got within 
A sight of the great fight? When he took his stand within some 
friendly clump of trees, what was it that he sought to record 
in his faithful sketch book? Was it a general with acorn-covered 
cap basking beneath an unfurled tricolor; or clashing charges of 
culrassiers, gold breasted; or dazzling, cubic puzzles of ever-marching 
legions? No, no; as he stood beneath some friendly clump of trees 
during those long autumn days, with the most economic box of 
colors that a painter ever depended upon poised before him, he 
recorded in his ever-faithful sketch book a wounded comrade limping 
away from the trenches over the shining, slippery ground; or perhaps 
another who had paused in the twilight to raise his kepi by a rough, 
white cross that bore a familiar number; or again, it might be a brown 
field with the setting sun reflected on an humble cottage, deserted, 
devastated—simple human things, not official war paintings, were 
recorded in that sketch book of Berne-Bellecour’s. I’ve seen it! 

As he worked, our soldier-painter often recalled a war painting— 
non-official we might call it for want of a better term—which you too 
may remember. Browsing about the Luxembourg Gallerie, you 
stopped, in the room next to the entrance, before a big light-flooded 
canvas by a master-brush, a scene of slim, bare poplar trees, outlined 
against a sky so luminous that a mist of smoke did not succeed in 
veiling it; a thick-set white horse standing in the foreground carried 
a boy whose bare head dropped upon his breast. How sternly, 
simply real it seemed! “Coin de Bataille” it was called, painted 
by Charles Hoffbauer in nineteen-four. 

That picture was an innovation in war painting; Delacroix has 
shown himself less untrammeled here, surely less convincing; it was 
as real in matter as a photograph, but in spirit always the picture. 
From Meaux to Epernay, Berne-Bellecour saw Hoffbauer’s *’Coin de 
Bataille.” Where was the man who had stolen that march on time? 
His loyal confrére had last heard of him in America, but every French- 
man was now in France. The upshot was a trip to Paris to seek him. 

At the Invalides—at the Musée des Invalides to be exact—Berne- 
Bellecour found old General Niox and confessed his crime. 

“How did you manage to keep out of trouble all these weeks?” 
asked the General. 

**My plan was a homely one,” replied the painter. ‘The worst 
that could happen to me was to be court martialed and that I knew I 
did not merit. For the rest, I was willing to run the risk. When the 
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day’s work went well in the field, I showed myself; when it did not, 
I laid low. Nothing more complicated, mon General, than the bald- 
est knowledge of human weakness.” 


HEN he unfolded a plan that the turn in the war’s nature made 
feasible. He pleaded that a few fellow-painters might be 
granted permissions from the trenches to visit with him some 

of those scenes which have made history in France during the past 
year. He asked for Hoffbauer, whom he learned had left off decorat- 
ing the Confederate Memorial Hall in Richmond, "J. S. A., to hasten 
to a trench in Champagne; for Jonas, who was at Soissons, and for 
Flameng, who was in the North. 

And for once an old soldier listened to reason. France will owe 
to the perception of General Niox together with that of Monsieur 
Berne-Bellecour a record, invaluable in its unique sincerity, of this 
transition in her history as well as in her art. 

In his method, Berne-Bellecour has broken as far away from the 
precepts of his master Détaille as it is possible for two divergent 
points of the same range to be. The direct antithesis of the dapper 
creatures by Détaille is this simple figure by his pupil, as unaffectedly 
named as it is painted: ‘Wounded Soldier Leaving the Trenches.” 
A technique for describing wet earth, that I have never seen in the 
work of any other painter, adds a new point of interest to the artist’s 
feeling for the setting. 

Lucien Jonas finds symbolism at every turn, symbolism without 
sentimentality; his medium, fusain or colored crayon by preference, 
together with his rapid way of working, holding back any such ten- 
dency, if it ever existed. There is a vigor in his stroke, a power in 
his conception entirely unexpected in the subjects that seek him— 
yes, we feel convinced by his utter unconsciousness that he has never 
gone out of his way to look for this ““Roadside Shrine used as Barri- 
cade” or any of the other paintings. His portrait sketches of many 
generals and more officers of the army of Joffre revealing in a single, 
instantaneous line these hardest working men of the hour. 

Those who know the work of Charles Hoffbauer (recently become 
Corporal Hoffbauer) in the museums of Pittsburgh, Chicago and San 
Francisco, or in his exhibitions at Knoedler’s, will find in his most 
recent output an increase of strength in that flexibility of brushwork 
which characterizes it, while his color, if a trifle less poetic than in the 
days of the mystic “‘Sur les Toits,’”’ has gained in depth and purity. 
Ever the ardent student of chiaroscura, he shows us the trench scene: 
at daybreak, in moonlight, in camp-light, drifting from one to the 
other with an intensity of enjoyment akin to that of the musician 
transposing his theme. 
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AWN, all violet and rose, changes a humble, ruined hamlet 
into an opal. This picture, which in many hands might have 
become over-melodious, derives great vigor through daring 

glints of yellow and the aggressive forms of its crumbling walls; a 

spring flower rising from the white-cross-marked grave of the soldier 

tempts one to give the name of Resurrection to the deserted scene, 

which takes its title ‘“‘The Barricade,” from a cob-web of barbed 

wires in the foreground. A rarely big picture, in subject and render- 

ne is contained in the limits of this eight by twelve slip of Watman 
oard. 

Under a sky steely wet, a train of leaden gray gun carriages, 
ploughing through the mud of Albert’s highway, seems especially 
detailed there in order to throw into relief the warm, red ruins along- 
side, washed clean by the descending torrents like the slender virgin 
who leans from the high church tower, a delicate, slanting ray of 
rain-washed gold: ‘La Vierge Penché a Albert.” 

The mural decoration, which awaits Mr. Hoffbauer’s return at 
the Confederate Memorial Museum of Richmond, Virginia, need not 
regret this break in its accomplishing. 

I think, though few in number, that these examples are character- 
istic of the work done by the Commission Militaire of the Musée des 
Invalides, work which has, to the best of my knowledge, been gleaned 
in a manner unprecedented in the history of art. Imagine the satis- 


faction of those painters who have participated in it! Yet, the story 
goes, that one at least among them returned to the monotony of his 
trench life some weeks since by his own request. The remaining 
permissions are also over now, the curator of the Invalides has gath- 
ered in his multi-colored harvest, and it has not only been my privi- 
lege to anticipate the public in seeing the collection, but also to obtain 
first reproductions of several of the works. 





AN OLD WIND: A POEM FOR MARCH 


EHOLD! A wind asleep! 
Let him lie quiet you quick-leaping grasses, 
You weathen boughs, bursting in pride of buds. 
He lieth, happed and lulled by magic masses 
Chanted low in the earth by hidden floods 
That through rock channels creep. 


Asleep! And very old! 
A palsied piping giant, thin and frore, 
No more he girdles Earth in anger wild, 
Harrying clouds and fleets with thunderous roar, 
But shrills as fretful as a puling child, 

Left frightened, lone, and cold. 


He hath confessed! 
The Star of Stars bent down amazed to listen, 
What time his gusty brethren round him stood, 
With doubting ears, and mocking eyes a-glisten, 
Taunting him with the ruth that shamed the blood 
But envying his rest. 


* * * * 


Ravager of East and West, 
Fate-driven, star-shriven, 
Let him rest! 


Martaa McCutioca-WIiLuiaMs 
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A LOVELY INFORMAL GARDEN: BY VIR- 
GINIA S. FREDERICK 


eae OME of these pictures will show, in a feeble way, the 


yi 


beauty of a border of four o’clocks. Never having 
grown this flower before we were amazed at its beauty, 
as were our friends, neighbors and passersby. The 
border shown, has forty plants in it, eighteen inches 
apart, and there is another shorter row elsewhere in 
this garden, all of them having been grown from a five 
cent packet of seed. The seed was sown in the open ground in April; 
transplanted later the plants bloomed all of July and, near the 
end of August continue to be a mass of flowers. One neighbor flings 
open her bedroom window early every morning, to enjoy the beautiful 
mosaic of color on the green background. The fragrance is perhaps 
best of all as we enjoy it in the evening from our porch. It is not 
exaggerating to say that the exquisite perfume is wafted for half a 
block to our neighbors. 

These particular four o’clocks have grown from twenty-seven to 
thirty-three inches high, two or three even grew to forty inches. In 
color we have wonderful shades of cream, white and yellow, white, 
pure yellow; pale pink, cerise and old red; nothing objectionable but 
entirely desirable. Next year we plan to have twice as many. 

The lawn was acquired on the first of April, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen: the pictures show the quick results, these photographs hav- 
ing been taken in August of nineteen hundred and fourteen. Old 
buildings were torn down, and nearly two months were consumed in 
getting ready to plant. The arch was an old doorway with brick 
fireplaces on either side. This we left stand, shaping it into an arch 
for several reasons; it broke the flatness of the lawn and gave a 
reason for the necessary walk leading down to a low building used 
as laundry, woodhouse and the like. At the back of the arch is con- 
cealed a hydrant, a real necessity throughout the summer. 

The wichuraiana, evergreen gem and gardenia roses, also an am- 
pelopsis were planted over the arch, and it is now entirely covered. 
At the rear is a lattice above a solid fence, on the dividing line. That 
is almost covered with clematis paniculata, with a planting at base 
of the big mallows in white and pink shades. In front of the mallows 
are perennial phloxes in white and pink, rose pink and white with 
pink eye. In front of the phloxes are peonies, also in white and pink 
shades, with auratum and speciosum lilies between. This peony 
planting is carried out extensively on the north side which brings the 
whole plan in harmony. 

A continuation of this white and pink planting is carried across 
the long, low building not shown in pictures. A row of bush peonies 
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is in line with the other peonies described, and in front of this planting 
is a row of white August or day lilies—between these, two rows of 
pink cannas were planted and the accidental and crowning touch 
was added by a falling mass of white self-sown cosmos; it came into 
bloom early in August, it softens the lines of the cannas and makes a 
dainty feathery background for the white day lilies. Its near neigh- 
bor on the south is a group of white hydrangea and looking another 
direction are pink and white dahlias, Augusta and America gladiolas, 
masses of Boltonia and starry white asters. 

The value of annual planting is shown in the asters coming into 
bloom at the base of the white and green lattice. Back of the asters 
are more pink and white peonies and lilies, with the lovely rose, silver 
moon, already nearly covering the lattice. There are big peony plants 
at the base of the arch, and the bird-bath shown is set in a circular 
bed, edged with flat stones, from the old house; this bed is filled with 
German iris similar to the ones in the iris borders on the north side. 
This circle of iris is edged with sweet alyssum. The iris harmony is 
further carried out on the south side in a wide border not shown. At 
the base of the porch is a low planting of white azalea, which blooms 
in May and June with the peonies and iris. 

In addition to the peony and iris planting on the north there are 
masses of white and pink cottage tulips, indescribably lovely. The 
pergola is covered with rambler roses and clematis paniculata. It 
will be seen that all planting was done to give a succession of bloom, 
with pink and white dominating. There are also pink Canterbury 
bells, blue larkspur and dozens of other charming things for cutting, 
and the shrubbery; well, that is another story. 

The planting of the pergola was especially satisfactory, because 
it resulted in such a succession of delights. A constant procession 
of annual and perennial flowers like guests of the house arrived, 
passed a pleasant week or so, and departed leaving sweet memories 
of a most enchanting visit. If the names of the season’s flower 
visitors had been entered in a garden guest book, the book would 
have been a distinguished possession, for all the best families, all 
the garden favorites had passed a brief hour or so at the edge of the 
green lawn. 

The pergola draped by the roses of spring and clematis of summer 
was sometimes a dainty pink-and-white airy bower and at others a 
grateful, dense canopy of green starred with white. At all times 
there was a choice of sunshine or shade. The training of the vines 
brought this about, giving variety of beauty as well as offering oppor- 
tunities for the growing of sun and shade loving vines and plants. 
A pergola as long as ours must be broken in various ways to prevent 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE OLD STONE HOUSE with its 
border of four o’clocks, sown in April, blooming in August. 





THE PERGOLA AT NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
showing rambler roses at one end and clematis at the other: 
In front of it is a planting of pink and white peonies. 





THE BRICK DOORWAY may be seen 
the snow-ball bush in 


A HARDY BORDER OF LARKSPUR, Madonna 
lilies, Canterbury bells and foxgloves. 


just beyond 
the upper photograph. 





Though the 
copror 
scheme of 
this garden 
was for the 
most part 
pink and 
white, these 
lovely iris 
come and 
go. before 
the main 
planting of 
this garden 


BENEATH 
‘THE MAIN 
PERGOLA 
is a border 
of sweet 
William with 
a background 
of peonies 
and funkia. 


These two pictures give some idea of the variety 
of planting possible in one informal garden. 
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monotony, so the vines were massed in one place and at others the 
pillars remained practically undraped. Beneath the pergola a border 
of flowers for cutting was devised, so thickly planted that the morn- 
ing’s harvest of blossoms for the house left the garden apparently 
untouched. The dependable perennials are always there in their 
rich, green backgrounds, giving substance to the garden. The sweet 
perennials were the ones most often carried within doors. 

The colors, pink and white, which formed the main plan of the 
garden, seemed especially wonderful against the color of the old house 
and as a contrast to the broad velvety sweep of lawn. The flat 
masses of gray and green were like curtains against which the flowers 
danced in gay procession. 

Hewlett says “horticulture is, next to music, the most sensitive 
of the fine arts. Properly allied to architecture, garden making is 
as near as a man may get to divine functions.” Indeed, there is 
perhaps no occupation ijn life that brings one nearer to a sense of 
power and of individuality than the planting of a garden. Though 
mistakes occur, and each year is a long list of things left undone, 
still the effort expended is so small compared with the results that 
it seems nothing short of a succession of miracles, which the gardener 
accomplishes hand in hand with the hidden magician. 

The planting of this small garden was an experiment in intensive 
gardening. As fast as one flower ceased to bloom the other took its 
place. From the time the pink and white tulips pushed back the 
earth, in March, no spot in the garden was ever without some aston- 
ishingly beautiful blossom. 

The planning of even this small garden was a liberal education. 
Needless to say, an education gained in the most delightful of school- 
rooms. The lessons learned from books of leaves and flowers stay 
longer in the memory than any culled from pages of a book. In 
reading about gardens from a book everything seems easy, and one 
feels possessed of deepest wisdom; but when this book wisdom is put 
in practice, then indeed its limitations are apparent. Gardening 
must be learned by gardening, with hoe and spade and seeds and 
bulb. It cannot be gained by reading of books, no matter how 
learned or fascinating they are. 

We garden makers must remember that “in setting a garden we 
are painting a picture—a picture of hundreds of feet or yards, instead 
of so many inches, painted with living flowers, and seen by open 
daylight—so that to paint it rightly is a debt we owe to the beauty 
of the flowers and to the Jight of the sun, that the colours should be 
placed with careful forethought and deliberation, as a painter em- 
ploys them on his picture, and not dropped down in lifeless dabs.” 
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‘‘BRINGING MUSIC TO THE NATION:’’ SOME 
RECIPES BY FREDERICK A. STOCK: CON- 


DUCTOR OF THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


T was a genius of no less distinction than Ignace J. 

Paderewski who, speaking of Theodore Thomas, said 

that “it was Thomas who brought music to a great 

nation, and thus brought a great nation to music.” 

We know that as yet America is not a finished nation, 

but we also know that one of these days she will out- 

grow the “melting pot” state and weld all her com- 

posite forces into one big unit of commanding strength and power. 
Not until then will the merits of Theodore Thomas as a pioneer and 
pathfinder in the art of music for this country be fully recognized 
and appreciated. It is from this angle that we must study the evolu- 
tion of all the arts in this country, and especially the art of music. 
In the meantime, we are convinced that from one season to another, 
year in and year out, more music of the highest type will be brought 
and produced in this country, and that nothing could speak more 
eloquently for the growth of appreciation and understanding of really 
great music than the increasing number of symphony orchestras. 

This growth of appreciation, mingled with a sincere desire for 
thorough musical knowledge, received a genuine impetus some ten 
or fifteen years ago when, in addition to the few symphony orchestras 
already established in some of the larger cities, smaller communities 
began to organize symphony orchestras. All of these, supported by 
far-seeing and public-spirited citizens, have done wonders for the 
cultivation of good music throughout the country, ensuring a high 
standard of appreciation and enthusiasm for even the most serious 
musical works of art. 

Symphony orchestras, opera, chamber music organizations, sing- 
ing societies, music clubs, etc., all are contributing their full share to 
the musical cultivation of our people. And we must not omit the 
great number of very fine schools of music throughout the country, 
which are the best proof that the interest in music as a professional 
endeavor is growing, in spite of the belief of a great many over-anxious 
souls that the player pianos, the pianolas, the player organs and pho- 
nographs will eventually undermine our musical aspirants. 

While one cannot help regarding with commanding censure the 
altogether too successful efforts of those seeking to substitute “‘canned 
music”’ for the real live article, one must also admit that the adjunc- 
tive value of “canned music” cannot be overestimated. In fact, it 
is only to be regretted that as a recorder of deeds musical, the canning 
process in music could not have been known hundreds of years ago 
in the days of the classical masters. 
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However, let us take it for granted that musical culture in America 
is beginning to assert itself, so that we find in it the same high standard 
which prevails among the other fine arts in this country. And then 
let us try to determine what we can do to further its growth. A 
thorough investigation of musical conditions here reveals that in the 
very large cities there is much good music going to waste for lack 
of attendance, while the smaller cities and towns do not get nearly as 
much fine music as they should have. Moreover, even in our large 
cities we do not place nearly enough good music within reach of the 
mass of our people, while in smaller communities even less, or nothing, 
is done to create or stimulate an interest in good music among those 
in humble circumstances of life. Great music is a divine gift to be 
bestowed upon both rich and poor alike—a golden message to all 
mankind, regardless of race, nation or creed. As Theodore Thomas 
says in his autobiography: ‘The man who does not know Shake- 
speare is to be pitied; and the man who does not understand Beethoven 
and has not been under his spell has not half lived his life.” If we 
expect this country to have musical traditions and culture of her own, 
we must first try to reach the very heart of our people by bringing 
within their appreciation the finest music we can give them. Al- 
ready much has been aecomplished in this respect by the worthy 
efforts of our civic music ciubs, organized in conjunction with other 
civic endeavors, in large and small communities, for the purpose of 
giving to the mass of people the best music. 

These civic clubs are becoming more and more a very important 
part of our civic settlement. They enlist a corporation of symphony 
orchestras, chamber music organizations and singing societies, and 
also avail themselves of the services of individual artists—instru- 
mentalists and singers alike—for recitals in the different settlement 
centers in the most densely populated sections of our cities and towns. 
For all these concerts under the auspices of these civic music asso- 
ciations only a nominal price for admission is charged. Not enough 
can be said in praise of those artists who, for a very small sum, or 
sometimes no compensation, willingly contribute their services to this 
noble cause. The success of these musical invasions in the settle- 
ments has convinced us that by starting “at the bottom” we are 
indeed, if slowly, “bringing music to a nation and a nation to music.” 


OFTEN have been asked what kind of music should be used in 
I concerts which are meant to appeal to the great mass of our 
people—those who are as yet uninitiated into the secrets of our 
art. There can be only one answer—the best music possible. The 
only kind of music which deserves to be distinctly popular—popular 
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in the most dignified, universal sense of the term—is the very best 
music; the best music of the great masters of classic and modern 
times. We must use the text book of real golden art and resent those 
makeshifts which come to us under the label of so-called “‘popular”’ 
music, of which Theodore Thomas said, “Light music—popular so- 
called—is not an essential side of the art and has more or less devil 
in it.” Endeavoring to make the very best and finest music popular 
will refine the taste of our people, ennoble their sentiments and vastly 
increase their power of appreciation. We also should not forget that 
in Europe a great deal of music is made in the homes of the people 
themselves. What joy and happiness there is in home music and 
the gathering of a few friends for an evening of chamber music or 
such music as they are able to produce among themselves, people 
in this country can hardly realize, but in Europe home music is almost 
as essential and important as home cooking. 

There is still another matter quite as important—music in public 
schools, which in this country, or at least the'greatest part of it, leads 
a rather dull and perfunctory existence. And yet would it not be 
comparatively easy to work out an effective system or method for 
musical training in public schools—something which would attract 
all the children to music and make them love it? As it is now, too 
many children resent it because they find it dull and uninteresting, 
very likely on account of the unattractiveness of certain methods 
employed in musical training in public schools. 

Of course, you always are told that this country is still young— 
very young indeed—and that you have not had time as yet to do all 
those things which have established high standards of culture in 
Europe. We are not too young by any means to have good music, 
if for one moment we consider in how many things we are far ahead 
of all the other countries on this globe. We are, of course, above all 
very practical people and very materialistic, but the time is coming 
when the question of the “full dinner pail’ will no longer weigh quite 
as heavily against spiritual and idealistic endeavors, and then people 
in this country will indeed begin to love music and understand it 
more generally than they do now. 

By that time a great many important works of American com- 
posers will have been added to those already in existence: we will 
have many fine symphonies, operas, oratorios, more chamber music 
and countless other compositions of the less elaborate kind, songs, 
instrumental solo-pieces, etc., all written by American composers, 
and produced by the many fine orchestras and other musical organi- 
zations which will, we hope, then flourish all over the country. Whether 
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lhe phvtugruphs which tlustrate this article are used by Courtesy of 
“The Musicai Courier.” 


Frederick A. Stock, Conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





LOVERS OF OPERA, have enjoyed the 
art of Frances Alda, prima donna soprano, 
during the past eight years: In the parts of 
Mimi, Manon, Michaela and Desdemona she 
has created a number of rdéles. 

This season she is singing the soprano 
role in Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” which had 
an elaborate production by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company: Mme. Alda’s picture is 
shown at the right. 


MARCIA VAN DRESSER 
first won a name for herself 
as an actress of exceptional 
ability, playing prominent 
réles in Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany, and with Otis Skinner: 
However, she preferred sing- 
ing, and after spending some 
time as a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, 
where she sang small rdles, 
she went to Munich to study. 

She has a contralto voice of 
great beauty, which in com- 
bination with her proven abil- 
ity as an actress makes her a 
valuable operatic singer: She 
was a favorite with the audi- 
ences at the Royal Opera of 
Dresden, the Ducal Opera of 
Dessau, the opera at Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main and the 
Royal Opera at Covent Gar- 
den: Her most recent success 
was with the Chicago Opera 
Association. 





A NATIVE OF 
SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, Mr. Reed 
Miller finds time to 
fulfill many concert 
and festival engage- 
ments in addition to 
his duties as soloist 
at St. Thomas’s 
P. E. Church, New 
York: He has ap- 
peared as_ soloist 
with the New York 
Oratorio Society, the 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the Bos- 
ton Festival Orches- 
tra, the New York 
Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Chicago 
Apollo Club, the 
Rubinstein Club of 
Washington, etc.: 
Also at the Centen- 
ary Festival of the 
Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, 
which was held last 
April and which en- 
listed the services of 
a number of well 
known singers: As a 
festival artist, he is 
always in great de- 
mand. 


LUCY GATES, the charming colora- 
tura soprano, from Salt Lake City, 
is well known not only as the grand- 
daughter of Brigham Young, pioneer set- 
tler of that city, but as a musician pos- 
sessing a voice of wide range and natural 
beauty. 

At the advice of Mme. Sembrich, Miss 
Gates went to Germany to study: Follow- 
ing a most successful debut, she was for 
four years a member of the opera at Ber- 
lin and Cassel: She has also appeared in 
concert in Scotland, Switzerland and 
other European countries. 





ALLEN HINCKLEY is a baritone singer of 
whom Americans can well be proud: Possessing 
a voice of wide range and excellent training, Mr. 
Hinckley has sung with the Chicago and Metro- 
politan Opera Companies: He has also appeared 
at Bayreuth, and at the Stadt Theater of Hamburg. 


MARY JORDAN possesses 
one of the most beautiful con- 
tralto voices to be heard at 
present on the concert stage 
of this country: Miss Jordan 
is a thorough musician, sing- 
ing equally well in church, 
concert, festival or opera, 
having achieved enviable suc- 
cess in each of these fields. 

As a concert artist, her re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, was one: of the most 
successful of the many given: 
Among her many festival ap- 
pearances may be mentioned 
those at Newark, N. J., and 
Paterson, N. J., last May: As 
a member of the Century 
Opera Company, Miss Jordan 
appeared as Delilah, Amneris, 
Ortrud, Laura, Azucena. 
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or not these compositions will then be classed as “‘distinctly Ameri- 
can,” whether they will be American in thought and spirit, in tech- 
nique, or texture, cannot be answered now. The “making of schools” 
in all the arts is a process of evolution, and if this country is ever to 
have a musical art of her own, she is bound to have one of her own 
fashioning. 


OBODY can deny that our American composers are doing 
highly creditable work, but we should not label their composi- 
tions “made in America,” thus putting upon them a kind of 

patent office approval. On the other hand, the American composers 
of the present day have no reason to complain that their works are 
not given proper and due recognition, when they merit it. There 
still prevails with American composers too much dependency upon 
the different schools of Europe, for which a great many of our writers 
profess a most profound admiration, so that very often we find their 
works saturated with the modern French idiom. However, the in- 
fluence of the new French musical idiom has made itself felt just as 
persistently in other countries as in our own, and cannot be con- 
sidered detrimental to the development of our original ideas in com- 
position. 

One should not forget that it took our contemporary French com- 
posers a long time before they were able to free themselves from the 
influence of their great idol, Richard Wagner, and that had it not been 
for Debussy and Vincent d’Indy, French music would have become 
thoroughly Germanized; at least a great many of her finer charac- 
teristics and her originality would have been smothered and stifled 
under the all-pervading influence of the wizard of Bayreuth. How 
much real, absolute originality we find in modern music, or in musical 
literature of bygone days, is also a debatable question. 

In music, as well as in the plastic arts, there has been from the 
very beginning a distinctly traceable ancestral line, an absolutely 
logical development which can be followed step by step from its 
source to the most modern phases of its evolution. Even the great- 
est musician of all times, Johann Sebastian Bach, was strongly in- 
fluenced by the characteristics of schools which existed before and 
during his time. This also applies to the art of Haydn and Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, as well as Wagner and Liszt. While Gustav 
Mahler followed closely in the footsteps of Schubert and Bruckner, 
Richard Strauss still exploits the futuristic tendencies of Berlioz and 
Liszt. Vincent d’Indy’s fine art is a radiant reflection upon the 

(Continued on page 658) 
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OLD ENGLISH GARDENS 
(Continued from page 631.) 

the back wall was built the tea house, ten feet 
square, brick walled with stone flooring and 
rustic red tile roof overgrown with roses 
and creepers. In both, the garden wall it- 
self formed one or more sides of the houses, 
and a small tool house 6 feet by 6 feet, built 
against the north wall of the tea house, 
made a sort of division between the flower 
and vegetable gardens. A rockery planted 
in tall-growing plants further carried out 
this division. 

The main garden walk was laid out in an 
L, paralleling the east and rear_walls.of the 
garden, the corner of the L impinging~on 
the southwest corner of the greenhouse. 
The space bounded by the east wall) nec 
house, walk and rear wall of the maim ouse 
was given over to fruit trees and shrubbery ; : 
that between the rear wall and the“walk 
forming the leg of the L (some ten feet 
wide) was filled solid with flowers, from tea 
house to greenhouse—hollyhocks, digitalis, 
sweet peas, phlox and violas forming a slop- 
ing bank of blooms from wall to walk. 
The L enclosed a typical English turf, may- 
be 40 by 30 feet, brilliant green, soft as vel- 
vet, and close as finely woven texture. 
Grass planted as thick as that at home would 
perish from mere overcrowding, for the 
roots must form a solid mat with precious 
little room left for soil. 

In the center of this turf was a sun dial, 
and, where it bordered the L, tall rose bush- 
es and bay trees were spaced, one each in 
little circular beds, sharp cut out of the sod. 
The walk passed between the rockery and 
the end of the tool house, with a little gravel 
plaza leading out from it to the door of the 
tea house, and led direct into the vegetable 
garden. This did not differ greatly from 
our own at home except for the absence of 
corn, lima beans, and melons. 

here is one characteristic—and beauti- 
ful—feature of all English vegetable gar- 
dens that at once strikes the visitor’s eye, 
and that is the presence of the scarlet run- 
ner bean. All over England you can spot 
the vegetable garden by the ranks of poles, 
crossed or single, gorgeous with the scarlet- 
orange blossoms of this bean. It grows on 
poles much as our lima, but not so thick and 
bushy, but, while our white-lavender lima 
blossoms are quite inconspicuous, these pro- 
fuse scarlet flowers flaunting in the breeze, 
a blazing banner, are as beautiful as any- 
thing in the flower garden itself. They and 
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the hollyhocks are the first thing one no- 
tices in Anne Hathaway’s garden, where 
they grow on rows of slender crossed poles 
like the lodgepoles of an Indian wigwam. 
The pods of this bean are long, like a very 
large string bean, and are cooked with the 
red bean inside. 

A great many of the possibilities of Eng- 
lish gardens are beyond our reach because 
of the essential climatic differences of the 
two countries. Ours is an iron climate ; ex- 
treme in its summer heat, stern in its win- 
ter cold. England’s is soft and moist, never 
really scorching hot, never hopelessly frost- 
bound. The South American Araucaria 
flourishes there, attaining to great fifteen- 
inch trees in all the big gardens of England, 
as well as being quite common in private 
grounds. With us it scarce dares venture 
forth from the greenhouse. Deodars and 
Cedar of Lebanon grow everywhere out- 
doors—I saw many from 18 inches to two 
feet in diameter—while in America they 
are not hardy north of the isothermal pass- 
ing through Atlantic City, N. J. While a 
deodar north of that line often does come 
through fifteen or twenty winters, sooner or 
later one of our frightful freeze-ups occurs 
and it is gone beyond recall. Owing to the 
moist air in England all the year, moss 
forms rapidly on brick and stone, and so 
they have not that long period of garishness 
to contend with after construction, nor the 
certainty of all the moss and age being sun- 
burnt off all store work in midsummer. 
Nevertheless, with a reasonable attention to 
shade, a great deal of this can be obviated 
or modified in our home gardens, and a 
brick garden wall will go far to temper the 
winter frosts. With our hot sun and dry 
air, ten to four o’clock sunlight is ample for 
plant growth, giving some opportunity to 
conserve our moisture, wherefore one 
should be careful about cleaning away too 
many trees at first, or, if possessed of a plot 
in bald sunlight, plenty of fruit trees should 
be introduced to give the needful shade. 

As to soil texture, no doubt the English 
soil has been worked over and enriched 
through ten long centuries, but our native 
soil, well tempered with lime and fertilized 
with manure and phosphates, can be made 
to equal the best garden soil in England. 
While a good deal that they do is out of 
the question at home, it must not be forgot- 
ten that we have an abundance of native 
stock finer than anything on the other side, 
so that our American “old fashioned” gar- 











den need by no means be a slavish imitation 
of something seen in England, but rather a 
home development, with what is good and 
adaptable to our use grafted on it from the 
green little island across the seas. 


A Footnote on Gerttinc ENGLISH Sorts IN 
AMERICA. 

A good many of the plants I have described in 
the foregoing can be bought from American 
seedsmen and nurserymen. Cineraria Maritima, 
which forms the most characteristic plant in the 
beds of the New Place Gardens of Shakespeare, 
is a fern-leaved sort in silver-white color and as 
far as I know, not obtainable in America, what 
few sorts that we list being of the broad-leaved 
variety. It can, however, be had from either of 
the English seed houses mentioned for 6d. a 
packet by mail. Echevira is not listed in our 
seed catalogues, but may be had from several of 
our large nurseries as a plant. Viola is listed in 
American catalogues as “hardy Violet” only two 
colors, blue and yellow being obtainable. Nearly 
all the Spencer or giant sweet peas including the 
picoteé sorts are listed—in our catalogues, as are 
all the large bush plants described in connection 
with the beds. For borders at least three dwarf 
lobelias are to be had, and in the round bed with 
ornamental leaves all the plants mentioned can be 
bought here through one seed house or another. 
Many of these flower at different times in the 
= in addition to the ornamental effects of their 
eaves. 


RECRUITING FOR THE SHRUB 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 575.) 


the home garden be properly appreciated. 

“The successful gardener is he who can 
enjoy his garden when he is alone in it, as 
simply as though it were a spring meadow 
round his house. He may have done what 
he will with nature; but all his labors will 
seem like nature to him when he rests from 
them and he will forget that his flowers 
owe their well being to his skill. As for 
other gardens, there may be many more 
beautiful, and he is glad of it, as a poet is 
glad of all the poetry in the world. But 
his own garden is not to be compared with 
them, any more than his own wife with 
other women. It is there to be enjoyed 
for itself, without any pride of possession, 
and as a place to rest from all labors, even 
from those that have made it beauti- 
ful.” 

That is a sound summary of what your 
garden should be to you, and what mine has 
always been to me. Keep the instinct for 


competition out of your garden, grudge no 
better man his triumphs, learn from all who 
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will be good enough to teach, and if you 
find your plants becoming an anxiety rather 
than a rest or joy, then look to yourself and 
change your hobby. Beyond all things a 
garden is a place to forget your cares, not 
to breed them. I have known gardens 
where the owner did the worrying and the 
gardeners took their ease; but this is to re- 
verse the proper order. For their credit 
and honor let the professionals be as care- 
ful and troubled as possible; it is their 
duty ; but the amateur, if he be satisfied that 
the paid worker is justifying his existence, 
must preserve a peaceful mind. Above all, 
never call yourself “a great gardener,” be- 
cause, since Adam, the great gardeners have 
been far fewer even than most other great 
people, and not one man in a generation is 
worthy of such praise. 

For my part, when kind women tell me 
that their husbands or brothers are “great 
gardeners,” I find myself a thought preju- 
diced against those husbands and brothers, 
well knowing that were such praise even ap- 
proximately deserved, the objects of it 
would possess a knowledge and have ac- 
quired a sense of perspective to set their 
circle of admirers right in this matter. For 
gardening is like all creative art: the more 
a workman knows of his subject and the 
better, after lifelong struggle, he has come 
to master his medium and learn its capabili- 
ties, the less inclined will he be to take any 
other valuation of his performances than 
his own. There have been and still exist 
vain masters in every branch of human 
achievement ; but they are happily rare, for, 
even in this, our time, modesty continues to 
be a jewel in the crown of greatness. 

“If any one be in rapture with his own 
knowledge, looking only on those below him, 
let him but turn his glance upward toward 
past ages, and his pride will be abated, when 
he shall there find so many thousand wits 
that trample him under foot.” 

The man who wrote that would have de- 
clared it impossible had he learned of the 
everlasting fame to attend his own genius; 
yet from him William Shakespeare was 
very well pleased to borrow both wisdom 
and humor. 

* * * * 

ITH this book of Mr. Phillpotts be- 
fore us, it is easy to understand why 
his novels are enriched by such 

delightful dissertations on gardens, such 
charming character sketches of gardeners 
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“BRINGING MUSIC TO THE NATION” 


and such learned descriptions of rare 
and common flowers of the field and 
garden. We understand why he made 
Bertram, in “The Joy of Life,” plant the 
grassy bank to crocuses that with the 
first sign of spring would announce in 
purple, lavender and gold that “Loveday is 
a darling.” Behind this gifted novelist hides 
a true gardener, a sympathetic grower of 
flowers, who is brimming with the fascinat- 
ing lore of bulb, shrub and trees gained by 
actual work with shovel, spade and pruning 
knife. His knowledge of plant nature, won 
by keen observation and experience, is 
woven into all his books with a most charm- 
ing thread of humor. We did not know 
that dry, scientific facts, lengthy names, 
practical analysis of soil suggestions for 
winter protection, spring and summer plant- 
ing, etc., could be clothed in such a charm- 
ing, readable way. Many people have writ- 
ten learnedly, poetically and sentimentally 
about flowers, but it has remained for Mr. 
Phillpotts to write of them as though they 
were sentient individuals. His description 
of some few hundred genera with many of 
their species makes most delightful reading 
even for people with little or no knowledge 
of plants. From the first page, when he 
confesses that, trees being out of the ques- 
tion because of the small space allotted to 
him, he had fallen back upon shrubs or trees 
that would preserve shrubby dimensions, 
“until my concern with them is ended and 
I go where our ‘half hardies’ cease from 
troubling and the Alpines are at rest,” to the 
last page, where he insists that “above all, 
never call yourself ‘a great gardener,’” the 
book is a mine of information and pleasant 
reading. Who but he could tell us that 
“Corynocarpus laevigata lives out of doors 
from May until October, then sneaks into a 
cold house”; and that “Doryanthes excelsa 
lives out of doors with protection, but he 
never does anything more than grow unwell 
during January, and recovers again by July. 
His health is the only thing that interests 
him, and he has no time to justify his exist- 
ence”? 

The illustrations, photographed from his 
own specimens, are unusually rich and 
beautiful. Flowers, under the skill of his 
pen or through the lenses of his camera, 
are living entities, quite as fascinating and 
full of character as those that live in his 
novels. (Published by the John Lane Com- 
pany, London and New York. 127 pages. 
50 illustrations. Price $3.00 net.) 
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“BRINGING MUSIC TO THE 
NATION:” BY FREDERICK 
STOCK: CONDUCTOR OF THE 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA 


(Continued from page 655.) 


inspired and lofty offerings of his great 
teacher and friend, César Franck; and De- 
bussy found in Moussorgsky’s genial crea- 
tions a very fine incentive for the creation 
of the so-called new French idiom in 
modern music. It is only in the works of 
hyper-modern writers we find a radical de- 
parture from everything that has gone be- 
fore: Schédnberg, Strawinski, Scriabine, 
Busoni, etc., have in most of their works 
severed all connections with conventionali- 
ties and traditions. Whether the efforts of 
these ultra-moderns will prove of lasting 
rather than passing merit, nobody can as 
yet determine. We must not forget that 
the present deplorable conditions in Europe 
cast their reflections upon all artistic pro- 
ductiveness throughout the world. What 
conditions will prevail after the conclusion 
of this terrific struggle for world supremacy, 
whether we will in our artistic endeavors re- 
turn to simpler, more natural and therefore 
more sincere moods and forms of expres- 
sion, no one can tell. 

However, we all know that already there 
is in this country a sincere enjoyment and a 
fine appreciation of the arts. This enjoy- 
ment may be instinctive or intuitive, but it is 
genuine. And as time goes on, the mass of 
our people will become more cultivated; 
their interest in things artistic will grow, 
provided we endeavor to and succeed in 
surrounding them with things beautiful. To 
embellish and beautify our cities, our homes, 
will go a good way toward bringing an 
artistic culture to the mass of the people. 
And as to the art of music, I feel that there 
exists throughout this country a general in- 
terest in its development, and that, no matter 
how much more there is to accomplish, we 
have already won for the divine goddess of 
music the appreciation of all those who are, 
from the bottom of their hearts, interested 
in the great moral and psychic development 
of our people. 

We are making a special offer of six 
numbers of THE CRAFTSMAN, in which our 
series of musical articles appear, for $1.00, 
including the Christmas as well as the Gar- 
den numbers. 













SAVE THE EGRET: BY T. GIL- 
BERT PEARSON, SECRETARY 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES — 


HE “aigrettes” of the millinery 
i trade are feathers which have been 
stripped from the back of egrets, 
two species of which are found in 
the United States. Formerly they bred as 
far north as New Jersey, but none are now 
found in the nesting season north of south- 
ern North Carolina. About ten thousand 
are still known to exist in the South Atlantic 
States, and the National Association of 
Audubon Societies is working desperately 
to save this remnant from becoming extinct. 
The Audubon laws prohibiting the kill- 
ing of these birds are of little avail in Flor- 
ida and some other States because of lack 
of adequate systems of State game war- 
dens. So the Audubon Society hires men 
to go into the swamps where the nesting 
colonies of the birds are located and watch 
them for the four months of the nesting sea- 
son. This is necessary in order to keep 
away the “plume-hunters.” But for this 
special protection the birds doubtless would 
be extinct in this country now. 


SAVING THE EGRET 


The Audubon Society workers have also 
secured laws in several States to prohibit 
the sale of the feathers, but these laws are 
violated constantly and the Audubon Society 
feels it necessary to employ agents to co- 
operate with these States in stopping the 
sale of these contraband feathers. 

Egrets are killed for their feathers only 
in the nesting season, for it is only at that 
time of year that they grow the plumes. 
This means a war of extermination, for the 
young are left unattended in the nest, and 
die in the agonies of starvation, as the 
writer has personally witnessed on more 
than one occasion in Florida. 

Regarding the methods of killing these 
birds in Venezuela, from which country 
many plumes come, Mr. A. H. Meyer, for 
nine years the head buyer of aigrettes for 
certain New York and Paris millinery 
houses, has given me a sworn statement 
from which the following paragraph is 
quoted : 

“I have known the plume-hunters to tie 
and prop up wounded egrets on the marsh 
where they would attract the attention of 
other birds flying by. These decoys are 
kept in this position until they die of their 
wounds or from the attacks of insects. | 
have seen the terrible red ants of that coun- 
try actually eating out the eyes of these 





EGRET TURNING EGGS IN HER NEST IN A FLORIDA SWAMP GUARDED BY THE AUDUBUN SOCIETY 
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SAVING THE EGRET 


wounded, helpless mother-birds. The 
young are left in the nests to starve.” 

The officers of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies now appeal to the 
lovers of wild birds for support in a special 
campaign against the traffic in the feathers 
of egrets and other native wild birds. We 
must have at least $10,000 at the earliest 
possible moment for egret protection work 
this year. 

Before stating specifically what we wish 
to do with this money, I wish first to call 
attention to what has been accomplished by 
the Audubon Societies with the limited 
means contributed in past years to the 
Egret Protection Fund. 

First, the passage of the anti-plumage 
laws, which have put an end to the sale of 
the feathers of native birds in the States 
of New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Oregon, Missouri, Washington, Michigan 
and California. 

Second, the employment of special agents 
to hunt out the colonies of breeding egrets 
hidden in the swamps throughout the 
Southern States. 


EGRET AND YOUNG IN A BIRD SANCTUARY ON ORANGE 
LAKE, FLORIDA, 

Third, the employment each spring and 
summer of a force of from fifteen to twenty 
wardens, who have so successfully guarded 
the 8,000 or 10,000 egrets in their rooker- 
ies, throughout the nesting-season, that on 
an average not more than twelve of the 
protected birds are believed to have been 
shot by plume-hunters. (Two of our agents 
in Florida have been killed by plume-hun- 
ters, so insistent are the efforts of the feath- 
er dealers.) 

Fourth, the securing of a hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress ; and later, with the codperation of the 
New York Zoological Society, the conduct- 
ing of a campaign of publicity and personal 
appeal, which finally resulted in the passage 
of the Federal Plumage Law prohibiting the 
importation of feathers of wild birds into 
North America. . 

Fifth, the collection of evidence which 
has led to the prosecution of scores of 
plume-hunters in Florida, and of feather- 
milliners in Northern cities. 

Sixth, the prosecution, by means of at- 
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tractive literature, magazines, and newspa- 
per articles, of a most. systematic, continu- 
ous, and far-extended propaganda for public 
education on the cruelty of wearing feath- 
ers. 

With this showing of results accomplished 
during the past few years we come before 
the public with the utmost confidence, be- 
lieving that the good people of this country 
will be more ready even than heretofore to 
support this well-organized, well-known, 
productive and humane movement. 

The following is what we propose to do 
the coming year with the help of the good 
people throughout the country, 
lieve it is worth while 
to give something of 
their means to help 
crush out this atro- 
cious aigrette traffic, 
against whose inroads 
we have already made 
such rapid strides: 

First, we must keep 
a constant watch on 
Federal and State 
legislatures to prevent 
the repealing of the 
laws now in operation 
against the sale of the 
feathers of wild birds. 

Second, it is impor- 
tant to secure laws for 
stopping the sale of 
feathers in the States 
of Maryland, Illinois, 
Indiana, and wherever 
else the traffic is still 
permitted. 


BROODING EGRETS WITHOUT PROTECTION ARE ZASY 
VICTIMS OF THE PLUME HUNTERS. 

Third, the very important work of find- 
ing and guarding nesting-colonies of egrets. 
This has proved so remarkably successful 
that we feel the utmost justification in urg- 
ing the continuance and increase of this 
effort. 

Fourth, the illegal sale of aigrettes at 
Florida. winter resorts, and in millinery 
stores in the North, must be broken up by 
careful detective work. 

Fifth, much educational work yet remains 
to be done, by supplying schools and far- 
mers’ institutes with literature on the sub- 


THE SAME SNOWY EGRET SHOWN ABOVE AFTER HER BEAUTIFUL FEATHERS 
WERE TORN FROM HER BY MILLINERY HUNTERS. 
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HEALTH AND PROFIT 


ject of bird protection and by enlisting the 
aid of the press. 

Sixth, to hundreds of women’s clubs 
throughout the country speakers should be 
sent to lecture on the needless cruelty in- 
volved in wearing bird-feathers as hat trim- 
mings. 

To everyone who sends in $5 or more, and 
mentions this article, the Association will 
send a complete set of eighty life histories 
of birds, each one accompanied by an accu- 
rately and beautifully executed drawing in 
colors of some native bird. All such sub- 
scribers also will receive for one year a free 
subscription to the beautiful magazine Bird- 
Lore, which is the leading publication in the 
world on bird study and bird protection. 

Checks may be made payable to the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
and mailed to 1974 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH AND PROFIT IN 
SCHOOL GARDENS: PORTLAND 
FURNISHES AN INTERESTING 
EXAMPLE OF WHAT CHIL- 
DREN CAN ACCOMPLISH AS 
GARDENERS: BY HARLAN D. 
SMITH 


HEN the warm breezes of spring 
blow restlessness and _ wriggles 
into the schoolrooms of Portland, 


Oregon, there is a remedy for the 
affected small bodies. The call of the out- 
doors and the soil is answered. This west- 
ern city, in a way all its own, has gone 
strong—unanimously, almost — for school 
gardens. ‘That is, it is a little more enthu- 
siastic over them, perhaps, than other cities 
that have adopted the idea. Its schoolchil- 
dren now may have a lesson in gardening 
when the daily routine of staple studies 
grows irksome. 

Flower and vegetable gardening during 
school hours is justified, the board of educa- 
tion believes, because it creates interest in 
a work in which pupils may well and prof- 
itably spend their time after school and. dur- 
ing the summer vacation, and because it 
stimulates lesson-getting at a time of year 
when a stimulus is needed. 

The Portland educators are not in an ex- 
periment. School gardening has been thor- 
oughly tested and developed and now is 
firmly established in that city. The idea, 
applied with more or less enthusiasm in a 
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number of cities, has been so successfully 
practiced and developed in this city, that 
others, desiring to take up the work, have 
turned to Oregon for a system. Not a little 
fame, in fact, has come to the “Rose City” 
through the achievement of its schoolchil- 
dren, particularly last year, on vacant lots. 
A number of cities have sent their garden 
supervisors to learn; government experts 
unofficially have ranked it first among Amer- 
ican cities in this work ; and the demands for 
a recent bulletin by its supervisor of school 
gardens, describing the methods, have been 
received. The excellent work done by the 
schools of Los Angeles last season was pos- 
sible largely, perhaps, through a study and 
an application of the Oregon plan. 

Ten thousand six hundred Portland school 
children, stimulated by the idea of money- 
making, turned weed-grown and trash-cov- 
ered lots and backyards into profitable gar- 
dens last year. They didn’t make a mass 
of money, but they did grow a mass of gar- 
den produce—enough to supply thousands 
of tables in Portland homes with delicious, 
fresh vegetables every day. Further, they 
cleaned and brightened with flowers and 
growing things dozens of vacant lots—the 
eyesore type; they settled the vacation prob- 
lem for many parents, and they learned the 
science of growing things and the business 
of selling them. 

And they made some money, too, those 
who stuck to it. Several boys and girls sold 
their parents more than twenty dollars’ 
worth of vegetables during the summer. 
Emery Ingham, fourteen years old, made a 
net profit of $18.10 on a small home garden 
in which he worked only a few hours a 
week. Some of the boys opened a street 
booth down town with their surplus produce 
and disposed of several hundred dollars’ 
worth that way and locally in their neigh- 
borhoods. Altogether, some $400 worth of 
vegetables were sold. The profits were di- 
vided among those workers who, remaining 
faithful to the gardens after school had 
closed, saw to the care and sale of the later 
crops. 


HELPED TO START A PUBLIC VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 


By their street market, incidentally, the 
children furnished a good business tip, with- 
out charge, to the commercial vegetable 
growers. Portland didn’t have a_ public 
vegetable market before the school garden- 
ers opened their booth a year ago last sum- 
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mer. But when the grown-up gardeners 
saw people coming, baskets in hand, to this 
booth every morning for freshly pulled veg- 
etables it wasn’t long before they were com- 


peting. By the time the summer was well 
under way the street was lined with vegeta- 
ble stands—a market supplying fresh prod- 
uce at cheap prices, and taking the place of 
squawking hucksters, to some extent; all of 
which, thanks to some enterprising school- 
children. 

Forty-three gardens, varying in size from 
40x50 feet to two acres, and covering a 
total area of nearly sixteen acres, were 
farmed by the Portland youngsters last sea- 
son. In these gardens 8,100 pupils worked. 
Thirty-five hundred had gardens in their 
own backyards ; this makes a total of 11,600. 
But 1,000 children had school gardens and 
home gardens, too, so the total number en- 
rolled was 10,600. 


STARTING JUVENILE GARDENING. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Portland first aroused interest in juve- 
nile gardening in to10. Then a group of 
citizens, organized as the Garden Contest 
League, and led by Marshall N. Dana, a 
newspaper writer, took over and enlarged 
upon the gardening propaganda. That year, 
1912, the work was done in one large gar- 
den at the Woodlawn School. The princi- 
pal, T. J. Newbill, gave ‘much encourage- 


CHILDREN OF THE ROSE CITY SCHOOL AT WORK IN 
THEIR GARDENS. 
ment and many hours of effort to the work. 
Early in 1913 the Garden Contest League 
was reorganized with about twenty citizens, 
men and women, as members. They were 
an enthusiastic lot, too. It was decided to 
enlarge the work and to call upon the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College for an expert to 
act as director during the entire year. 
Money to finance the undertaking was easi- 
ly obtained through subscriptions from va- 
rious associations and civic clubs of the city 
—the Rotary Club, the Ad Club, the Pro 
gressive Business Men’s Club, the Realty 
Dealers’ Association, the Commercial Club, 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION IN CHARGE. 


It should be said here that the board of 
education, realizing, after the 1913 season, 
the importance of school gardening, took 
charge of it last year and now makes an 
annual appropriation to carry it on. The 
salaries of the supervisor and his assistant 
now are paid by the board of education, as 
are the other expenses. The total cost to the 
city last year was about $3,000. One thou- 
sand dollars additional was collected locally 
for fencing and ground preparation. The 
low cost may be attributed to a fine spirit 
of codperation among the teachers that en- 
abled one supervisor to handle the work. 
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M. O. Evans, Jr., a graduate of Cornell, 
who was taking special work in vegetable 
gardening at the time in the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, was sent by that institution 
to direct the larger propaganda planned by 
the Portland citizens. He began his work 
March 1, 1913, and it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that night and day, ever since, 
this young man has worked with increasing 


SCHOOLCHILDREN OF OREGON UTILIZING THE PARKWAY FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS. 
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AN EXHIBIT OF VEGETABLES GROWN BY THE WOOD- 
LAWN SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREGON, 

enthusiasm and unlimited energy at his job. 
Indeed, the remarkable development of the 
garden work in Portland in the two years 
since then has been largely brought about by 
the efforts of Evans. He is a genius in 
handling children by thousand lots and keep- 
ing every one interested. He worked nights 
planning his work, 
addressing meet- 
ings of teachers 
and civic clubs, or 
meetings of school 
communities in 
w hich leadership 
and advice were 
needed to get a 
school garden 
started. He induced 
pupils to enter the 
work for the pleas- 
ure and the profit 
in it, not for prizes. 
He supplied them 
with ideas for lay- 
ing out attractive 
beds and encour- 
aged friendly rival- 
ry between the 
schools _participat- 
ing. Every child 
was his friend. He 
gave suggestions 
for disposing of 
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their produce and helped them carry out 
their plans. With his assistant, W. H. 
Dunham, a graduate of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, who was employed from 
March to June inclusive, Evans gave per- 
sonal supervision to every one of the forty- 
three gardens. And he managed somehow 
to visit many of the 3,500 home gardens. 

Recently the Oregon college called Evans 
to a larger field. In the extension service of 
that institution he will have the entire State 
as a workroom. 

It was rather a late start that year— 
March 1—but in spite of that and the disad- 
vantage of having to break up heavy sod 
lots in a short time, twenty-eight pieces of 
land were prepared and planted by the chil- 
dren that spring. These gardens covered in 


THE SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
THEREIN. 


GARDEN AFTER 


A DUMP HEAP TURNED OVER TO THE 
SCHOOL FOR GARDEN DEVELOPMENT. 


SHATTUCK 


all about ten acres. * Thirty-six hundred chil- 
dren were enrolled that year in the school 
gardens and about 3,500 had gardens at 
home. The season closed in June with a 
very successful exhibit. Lack of funds pre- 
vented carrying on the work through the 
summer. 

To encourage school competition the di- 
rector divided the twenty-eight gardens into 
two classes—Class I consisting of areas over 
11,000 square feet—twelve in all—and Class 
II made up of sixteen gardens of 11,000 
square feet or less. Prizes then were offered 
for the best garden in each class. 

When the board of education took over 
the work late in 1913 it retained Evans and 


THE SCHOOLCHILDREN HAD CLEARED IT AND PLANTED GARDENS 
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gave him the title of Supervisor of School 
Gardens. December 1 the supervisor started 
preparations for the next year. That month, 
January, and February were spent in haul- 
ing fertilizers, breaking ground and organiz- 
ing the work. ‘The twenty-eight gardens of 
the previous year were increased to forty- 
three. With one exception the use of all 
these lots was obtained without cost. Many 


garden sites were trash-covered and unsight- 


ly and required considerable work before 
they were ready for the plow. In this work 
of reclamation boys worked like Trojans, 
taking much pride in the remarkable changes 
that were wrought. Sixteen tons of ground 
lime rock, 296 loads of manure, and a great 
many tons of wood ashes hauled from the 
furnaces of the schoolhouses, were used in 


IN SCHOOL GARDENS 


THIS GARDEN PLANTED BY GORDON WILTSHIRE WON 
FIRST PRIZE IN A CITY GARDEN CONTEST. 
preparing the gardens last year. In most 
cases the boys scattered this fertilizer. 

How those gardens grew from that treat- 
ment! The Stephens School popcorn plot, 
covering one-fifth of an acre of ground 
never before used for such a purpose, was 
made to grow fully matured white popcorn 
at the rate of seventy bushels an acre—a re- 
markable yield for popcorn. 

The school contests adopted in 1913 were 
opened again last year. Two prizes of $10 
each also were offered for the best home gar- 
dens by pupils under thirteen years and over 
thirteen years, respectively. These were the 
only prizes offered, the policy being to put 
the gardening project before the pupil as an 


PUPILS OF SHATTUCK SCHOOL EXPRESS THEIR SCHOOL PRIDE IN LETTERS OF LETTUCE. 
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opportunity to do something for himself, 
‘rather than give the impression, by offering 
many prizes, of hiring him to enter the 


to allow that privilege only as a reward for 
good deportment or good scholarship, but in 
most cases, where a majority of pupils were 
enrolled in the work, certain regular periods 
during school hours—perhaps three times a 
week—were allotted to the garden. At these 
periods the teachers would accompany the 


ENJOYING THE WorRK. 
Much of the garden making was done dur- 


ing school hours. Some teachers preferred 


pupils, taking direct charge, giv- 
ing suggestions, and seeing to it 
that the time was well ‘spent. 
Mr. Evans or his assistant 
would be present whenever pos- 
sible to direct the work person- 
ally. To make their gardens at- 
tractive many of the schools 
used fancy borders of vegetables 
or flowers. The name of the 
school, done in large letters of 
growing things, expressed to 
passersby for many weeks the 
pride of the young workers. 
Last year for the first time 
many of the juvenile gardeners, 
with the supervisor’s help, con- 






‘an 
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HOME GROUNDS DEVELOPED BY CHILDREN AFTER 
SCHOOL HOURS. 

tinued their work through the summer, 
following one crop with another accord- 
ing to the most improved methods. Com- 
mittees of boys from every school were 
made up before school closed—every garden 
to be cared for by a committee of interested 
boys from that school. These boys met 
twice a month at the call of the supervisor. 
For six weeks the juvenile booth at the city 
market was maintained. The boys were al- 
lowed all the produce from the various gar- 
dens and the money received was divided 
among them. 


COMBINING SCHOOL AND HoME GARDENING 


Mr. Evans has some interesting ideas on 
the school garden scheme in general; some 
on the organization and management of this 
new phase of public school study that should 
be of much value to officials who are contem- 
plating introducing this feature into their 


schools. His suggestions have worth pri- 
marily because they are in harmony with the 
theories of eminent educators and govern- 
ment experts, and, further, because they are 
fresh and thoroughly tested—direct from 
the field. 

School and home gardening should be a 
part of the work of grammar grade pupils in 
every city and town, Mr. Evans believes. It 
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is a legitimate and profit- 
able part of school activi- 
ties. School time for 
gardening is justified, es- 
pecially when a large ma- 
jority of the children in a 
room wish to engage in 
the work. Two or three 
hours a week usually is 
sufficient to keep a garden 
plot in condition, after 
the ground is prepared 
and planted. If a minor 
ity only wish to enter it is 
best that they should do 
the work, largely at least, 
outside of school hours. 
The ideal arrangement 
is a school garden supple- 
mented by a home garden 
The first then is in reality 
an experimental and ob- 
ject-lesson garden where 
each pupil, tilling a small 
plot, may learn things 
that may be applied at 
home on a larger scale. Where the school 
grounds are large enough to afford a 
suitable area it is best to have the garden 
there. It then can be made more of a 
permanent institution and can be beautified 
by laying out permanent flower beds set with 
perennial plants. Vacant lots usually can 
be secured close to a school. The garden 
should not be more than a quarter-mile from 
the school. It should be well fenced. This 
need not be expensive, as it can be done by 
the manual training students in the high 
school if manual training is not taught in 
the grammar grades. 


PLANNING SPACE AND Work 


A very satisfactory garden can be made 
on a single lot, 50x100 feet, or even less. A 
mistake easily is made by attempting to use 
too much ground. The average boy or girl 
in the fourth, fifth or sixth grade does not 
need a plot larger than five or six by ten or 
twelve feet, even if plenty of ground is 
available. Pupils in the grades above the 
sixth usually can handle a plot equivalent to 
6x15, or 7x12 feet. Pupils especially inter- 
ested and energetic can, of course, take care 
of more space, but for the average child 
plots of these sizes will be found sufficiently 
large. 

Mr. Evans believes it is a matter for the 
teacher to decide whether to include the 











smaller children of the first, second and 
third grades in the gardening work. If the 
teacher is interested and willing to be with 
the children most of the time they spend in 
the garden it is advisable to allow them to 
come in. They enjoy the work greatly and 
are very energetic, often much more so than 
some of the older pupils. Unless closely 
watched, however, they do not get much 
benefit from the work, and often do damage 
by pulling up the young plants with the 
weeds. If they are included they should 
have a section in the rear of the garden, di- 
vided into long, narrow beds, in which each 
child has a few square feet, or, if the space 
is limited, only two or three rows. 


LEARNING TO BE GARDENERS. 


Preliminary instruction should be given 
the children in the class-room before they 
are taken into the garden. Seeds may be 
studied and short exercises written con- 
cerning certain vegetables and their uses, 
with drawings of the seed and its matured 
product. Reasons for different operations 
may be explained and graphically illustrated 
on the blackboard. Germination tests also 
should be made by the pupils. 
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Each pupil should have a garden at home 
whether or not he has one at school. If 
ground is available any healthy boy or girl 
seven to nine years old can care for a garden 
containing at least 100 square feet; for ex- 
ample, a plot 10x10, or 5x20 feet. The In- 
dustrial Club Project—a State contest—re- 
quires at least one square rod, which is not 
excessive for boys or girls from nine to 
eighteen. 

Demonstration plots, exhibits, the prepa- 
ration of the soil, the use of fertilizers, the 
grouping of the plots, systems of planting, 
flower beds, competition, record-keeping and 
marketing are other interesting features of 
the Portland plan that might be discussed 
here were not the space limited. A recent 
bulletin by Mr. Evans, published and dis- 
tributed free by the Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, covers these and all 
other phases of the work. It is a most use- 
ful manual for one assuming the responsi 
bility for a school garden. 


A PortLANpD Boy’s GARDEN Prorir. 


Emery Ingham, a fourteen year old boy, 
kept a strict account of the business he did 
in a small garden, 45x30 feet, in the back- 
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FIGURE ONE: A GARDEN 44x100 FEET: Goop TYPE For Lot 50x100 FEET: BEDS 8x17 DIVIDE INTO TWO OR FOUR 


PLOTS: UNIFORM PLANTING SYSTEM, 


FIGURE TWO: 50x100 FEET: GOOD TYPE WHERE CROWDED FOR SPACE: OUTSIDE BEDS 10x20: INSIDE BEDS 8x20: 
EACH BED PROVIDES FOR FOUR PUPILS: PATHS THREE FEET AND TWO FEET. a 
FIGURE THREE: 100x100 FEET: DIAGONAL ARRANGEMENT FOR CORNER LOT: TRIANGLE BEDS USED FOR FLOWERS : 
RECTANGULAR BEDS 10x22 PROVIDING FOR FOUR OR SIX PLOTS. a 
FIGURE FOUR: 120x125 FEET: PLAN FOR SQUARE AREA OF ANY SIZE: NINE FRONT ROWS OF BEDS: 8x20 FEET: 


PRIMARY ANNEX IN REAR, BEDS 6X20 SEPARATED. 


FIGURE FIVE: 90x206 FEET: PLAN FOR LONG, NARROW GARDEN: BEDS 12x16 PROVIDING TWO OR FOUR PLOTS 


EACH : DOUBLE ROW FLOWER BEDS 3x12 FEET. 
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WEATHER-PROOF 


yard of his home last summer. These fig- 
ures, taken from his books, show that for a 
spare time occupation business was good. 
Ten similar reports, sent to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, received much praise from the of- 
ficials : 
Expenses. 

Preparation of seed bed (10 hours’ 

labor at 10 cents) 
Cost of seed and plants 
Cost of planting (labor at 10 cents 

an hour) 
Cost of manure and commercial fer- 

tilizer 
Cost of cultivation (labor at 10 cents 

an hour) 
Cost of gathering vegetables 
Cost of marketing crop 


Total outlay 


Receipts. 
From fresh vegetables sold at public 
market 
Kale, and_ sunflower 
chicken feed 
Value of vegetables used at home... 


seeds, for 


Ne COE ooo bese kkcaencaeeaed $24.00 
Total outlay 


Net gain 


The gain of such work to the children, 
as every one knows, is of far more value 
than can be estimated in dollars and cents 
—encouraging and excellent as is the re- 
port. The knowledge won will be a life- 
long, ever-increasing asset. The health 
gained will lay a foundation for future de- 
velopment of brain and body. The happi- 
ness will make towards a life of buoyant, 
joyous experience instead of a dull, nerve- 
less, plodding existence. These must be 
added to the net gain. It is not that the 
energies of the youth of our land be alto- 
gether diverted to farming, but that they 
may have the broad grasp of life in all its 
pleasurable details. 


WEATHER-PROOF GARDEN 
LABELS 
ARDEN makers will welcome the 
two weather-proof plant labels re- 
cently devised. Plant labels of all 


kinds have filled the markets for 
years, but, as every one knows, their worth 
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GARDEN LABELS 


is seldom above a season’s lasting. But 

these are permanent, solid, simple looking, 

and can be used year after year. One, made 

to stand in the ground, is made of rust- 
proof iron, galvanized and 
japanned green. The stake is 
18 inches high and the opening 
at the top will take a card 2% 
by 1% inches. Over the white 
celluloid card is a cover of 
mica. Upon this celluloid card 
the name of the plant is writ- 
ten with an ordinary lead pen- 
cil. The mica covering pro- 
tects it from water and dust or 
dirt that might fly upon it 
when the ground is watered. 
This neat and permanent label 
will be welcomed by every one 

desiring to make a study of plant conditions. 

The other is a small label also made of 

white celluloid with a cover of mica. These 

are to hang upon rose plants, fruit trees, 

etc. Upon it can be written the name of 

the plant, date of grafting or of planting, 

name of species, etc. This label is attached 

to vine, plant or tree by copper wire so that 

the branch is not injured. The wire never 

rusts and the information written upon the 

card is not obliterated by the storms of 

winter. As every one knows, it is an easy 

matter to forget the name of a rose bush, 

chrysanthemum or peony 

planted. With these two 

simple labels gardeners 

will not be puzzled as to 

where they had planted 

their choicest tulips or 

which of the rose trees 

blow red, white or pink. 

As the plans of the gar- 

dener change and bulbs are 

transferred to a different 

bed the transfer can be 

noted on the marker. When 

one variety of rose or 

shrub is discarded, its name 

label can be made to serve 

for the new species substi- 

tuted for it. Thus the same frame or 

same mica covering will serve duty for 

many uses, while the card within it can be 

renewed as often as desired. The more 

expert the gardener, the more he appre- 

ciates the advantage of such helps to 


memory, such faithful recorders of experi- 
ments. 





DISTINCTIVELY AMERICAN POTTERY 


MARBLEHEAD POTTERY: BY 
GERTRUDE EMERSON 


T was a wonderful bit of rolling country, 
the uplands powdered with daisies and 
all the hollows shining with buttercups, 
and the irregular stone fences cutting 

across the face of the land, telling their own 

mute story of those stern New England 

farmers. Now and again one caught 

glimpses of the blue ocean be- 

tween the hills, but the sound 

of the surge always rang in 

one’s ears and the air tasted 

salt on the lips, reminding one 

that in New England the ocean 

is never more than just out of 

sight. Marblehead itself comes 

upon you as a surprise. It is 

perched securely on a windy 

headland running out to sea, 

and the gray wooden houses 

and the straggling streets and 

the old-fashioned flowers in 

the unkempt gardens—bach- 

elor’s buttons, poppies, sun- 

flowers, tiger lilies, larkspur— 

all seem to belong with for- 

gotten things. There is no pre- 

tense about the town. Most of 

the houses are unpainted, and 

have turned into the soft weather stained 

gray of wasps’ nests, but a few of them are 

yellowish brown like the tides swirling 

around the tocks below, and now and then 

you see a spotless white one crowning some 

eminence with more than ordinary grandeur. 

And all the blinds of all the houses without 

exception, are the same strange blue-green 

color—once green, perhaps, but long since 

faded by the salt and sun into the color of 

the sea. The single modern note in all 


EVERY SHAPE AND COLOR. 


Marblehead is the light yellow ginger-bread 
church silhouetted against the sky, with the 
thirteen stars decorating the steeple, and the 
weather-vane fish with his nose pointed out 
to sea. 

It is at the end of one of the straggling 
streets, just beyond the yards of a boat 
builder, that the Marblehead Potteries have 
their factory. The Potteries were started 
about ten years ago in connection with a 


THE NEW SHAPE IN POTTERY FOR FLOWERS 
sanitarium run by Dr. Herbert J. Hall, who 
had the idea of a work cure for his patients, 
and conceived of a series of crafts including 
wood-carving, weaving, and pottery making 
as the simplest means to his end. The pot- 
tery was especially practicable, because a 
clay was discovered in the immediate vicin- 
ity that proved available for use. After two 
years, however, this branch of the work was 
given up in connection with the sanitarium, 

and put on a commercial basis under 

the direction of Arthur E. Baggs, 
who has continued to run it in the 
intervening eight years. 

Yet the chief distinction of the 
Marblehead Potteries is that the 
work has never taken on the aspect 
of commercialized art. The “shops” 
are a rambling collection of brown 
shingled houses, which look as 
though they had been built up and 
added to from time to time, in ac- 
cordance with the expansion of the 
pottery business. Behind them lies 
the Bay, once filled with pictur- 
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SHAPES OF ALL SORTS AND SIZES. 
esque fishing schooners, but now given over 
to the private yachts and trim little sailing 
craft of Marblehead’s summer guests. In the 
garden grow orange poppies, bachelor’s 
buttons, and hollyhocks. There is some- 
thing friendly about it all, something home- 
ly, and simple, and honest. Like the tinker, 
the potter and his trade have always held a 
certain fascination for the world. Those 
visions of oriental potters sur- 
rounded by their wares always 
strike the imagination—in- 
stinctively snatches of the 
“Rubaiyat” float across the 
memory : 
“For I remember stopping by 

the way 
To watch a Potter thumping 
his wet Clay; 

with its all-obliterated 

Tongue 
{t murmured—‘Gently, Brother, 

gently pray!’ 
‘I think the Vessel, that with 

fugitive 
Articulation answered, once did 

live— 
“Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes, 

great and small, 
That stood along the floor and by the wall; 
And some loquacious Vessels were; and 

some 
Listened, perhaps, but never talked at all.” 
And the philosophic argument that stirred 
them all, as to the why and wherefore of 
their being, and the Sufi pipkin that finally 
silenced the loquacious lot with, 
“All this of Pot and Potter—Tell me then, 
Who is the Potter, pray, and who the Pot ?” 
Somewhat the same feeling of intimacy 
with the trade comes over you in the little 


And 
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Marblehead shop, 
in the dark room 
with the rows and 
rows of tall thin 
vases standing on 
the tables, of blue 
candlesticks hang- 
ing symmetrically 
from the shelves 
along the wall, of 
flat open bowls 
with just a spray 
of gray bayberry, 
| perhaps, to set 
them off against 


? the ieee of vague sunlight and 


shadow. 

There are only six people to operate the 
factory, which does not belong with the 
summer guest industries of Marblehead, and 
keeps working the year round. A better 


clay than the original one has been discov- 
ered by the mixture of a Jersey stone ware 
and a native Massachusetts brick clay, and 
this is not treated by the modern filter press 


“THERE IS SOMETHING FRIENDLY ABOUT IT.” 


method of evaporation, but by the older 
open pan process. Mr. John Swallow, who 
“throws” the pottery, is an English potter 
of long and tried experience; he has turned 
the potter’s wheel in almost every factory of 
note around the world. Two men are em- 
ployed to operate the kilns, one tends to the 
plain glazing, and two do the designing, Mr. 
Arthur Hennessey and Mr. Baggs. Mr. 
Baggs directs the whole management of the 
factory as well, and is, as one of his.assist- 








ants loyally put it, “the brains of the estab- 
lishment.” The distinguishing charm of the 
Marblehead pottery seems to lie in the beau- 
tiful simplicity of shape and design, and in 
the soft richness of color. The designs fall 
into two classes, conventionalized flower de- 
signs, and designs suggested by sea-things. 
The trade mark of the pottery is a ship, 
head on, and ships form a prominent motif 
in border and tile decoration. Friezes of 
sea-horses combined with festoons of sea- 
weed are also characteristic. The colors 
are chiefly metallic oxides, and the use of 
mat glazes and stipling produces the soft 
finish that is an essential note. Many of the 
bowls are lined with an enamel of different 
composition and tint from the outside of 
the vessel, which gives decided distinction. 
The colors are almost exclusively those of 
the houses of Marblehead—gray, green, 
blue, and brownish yellow, colors that be- 
long to shore places. 

There are many places to visit in Marble- 
head—the Old Burial Ground up by the Old 
Fort, with its strange Ministers’ Row and 
its countless graves of seamen with the half 
erased inscriptions “lost at sea,” “lost off the 
Great Banks,” “went to sea, and was never 
heard from again”; the Old Brig, home of 
Marblehead’s Wizard Captain, and of Moll 
Pitcher, the famous Salem witch; the old 
Surriage Well, the Old Custom House, the 
Old Tavern, the Old Town Hall, where the 
deed still hangs showing how Marblehead 
was bought from the Indian chief, Winne- 
pawauken, in 1684, for the sum of £16— 
but they are all old, old and dusty and dead. 
Even the inhabitants of Marblehead seem to 
have fallen asleep in the ruts of time, ex- 
cept those few industrious ones who have 
opened gift shops and tea houses for the 
exploitation of the tourists, and those few 
of adventurous spirit are themselves not 
of Marblehead, but tell you that they have 
come from Ohio, or New York, or some 
other spot in the outside world. It is from 
such root that the Marblehead Potteries 
have been an offshoot, .and have put forth 
fresh strength, and have grown. The quiet, 
persistent, intimate interest and enthusiasm 
of those concerned in the enterprise are the 
most encouraging signs. They lead one to 
believe that this pottery, which already oc- 
cupies a high place in the pottery craft of 
America, will one day, perhaps, typify the 
best work produced by the country, for 
Marblehead Pottery is traditionally, and 
thoroughly, American. 


NEW USES FOR CONCRETE 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE USES 
FOR CONCRETE: BY ALBERT 
MARPLE 


VERY person building a home or a 
Kee finds that he must reckon 

with concrete sooner ‘or later, in one 

way or another. Its usefulness has 
long been vaunted in city construction 
work ; but we have much to learn yet about 
its importance in suburban building. Ama- 
teurs find that they can make many attrac- 
tive additions to their gardens without call- 
ing in the aid of experienced men, for con- 
crete is not difficult to handle and is quite 
inexpensive. 

Whoever has experimented with this 
strange material that is both fluid and like 
a rock, becomes enthusiastic over the re- 
sults and finds that the garden pottery, 
seats, bird baths, sun dials, etc., that he 
can produce with it add decidedly to the 
beauty of his home. California has hailed 
concrete with its usual hospitable enthusi- 
asm. Out here we build houses clear to the 
curb of the street, not just to the edge of a 
lawn, but across the walk, planting the 





A CONCRETE TREE GUARD. 
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stretch of ground between it and the street 
to a lawn or a huge carpet of blossoming 


flowers. The street is included in house 
plans, for is it not a frame to a picture, and 
every one knows that pictures can easily be 
ruined by bad framing! 

Three examples of new use for concrete 
in decorating the frame of small homes of 
California have recently come to our notice. 
The first one is a tree guard. This ingeni- 
ous guard was devised to save the trees, for 
after the City Improvement League had 
finished with the street it was found that 
the roots of the trees were left exposed be- 
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A NOVEL CONCRETE RETAINING WALL, READY TO PLANT. 
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UNIQUE CONCRETE HITCHING POST. 


cause of the dropping of the grade for 
more than a foot. To save the trees this 
concrete guard was built around them, 
which protects the roots from sun and at 
the same time provides a chance for a plant- 
ing of flowers and vines which will in time 
fall over the edge in a green cascade. These 
guards are two feet in height and the mate- 
rial for each costs but $1.50. The work 


was done by the owner of the house. 

The second suggestion is a very unique 
hitching post, for there are, we know, cer- 
tain people in the world who still love a 














good horse. Every one does not own an 
automobile that requires no hitching. The 
owner of the property when putting in the 
cement curbing thought to run it up into this 
form of a hitching post shown in the photo- 
graph, thus combining the hitching post 
with curbing. At the point where the post 
connects. with the curbing it is about 8 inches 
in diameter, but as it continues. upward ‘it 
gradually tapers until at. the top it is only 
6 inches in thickness. At its base it is about 
3% feet in width and is 2 feet in height. 
The same mixture of concrete used in the 
curbing. was used in these hitching posts, 
namely, one of cement, two of sand and 
four of gravel—broken rock could be sub- 
stituted instead of the gravel if desired. An 
iron plate was placed on the top of the post, 
through which the ends of a wire loop run, 
the ends of the loop continuing down into 
the concrete for about 12 inches. In addi- 
tion to being more stationary than the ordi- 
nary concrete post this feature leaves the 
parkway before the home entirely clear for 
the growing of grass or flowers. For econ- 
omy of space, stability and originality, this 
hitching post design deserves commenda- 
tion. 

A novelty in the form of a retaining wall 
is shown in the third illustration. The strip 
of ground which it was desired to hold in 
position lies between the curbing of the 
street, running around the hillside and a 
cement gutter about ten feet above it. To 
form a solid wall of any sort of material 
over this space would have been quite ex- 
pensive and certainly unsightly. This light 
wall serves the purpose of strength equally 
well, and in beauty will be far more attrac- 
tive, because in each of the open spaces 
trailing plants and vines will soon be grow- 
ing. The piers were laid every 12 feet, 
their upper surfaces coming about even with 
the surfaces of the surrounding ground. 
Against the ground between these piers or- 
dinary chicken wire has been stretched and 
above this wire between the posts a frame- 
work of 2 by 4 timbers has been built. The 
gutter and curb hold the piers in place. 
The piers support the framework and the 
timbers keep the wire in its original posi- 
tion. This combination is very effective in 
keeping the earth from washing down upon 
the roadway. When the earth is further 
held in place by the intricate network of 
growing plants, which will push up through 
the wide meshed wire and fall down from 
above it, this retaining wall will be exceed- 
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ingly beautiful. The cost is but a fraction 
the amount that a solid wall would have 
cost. This ingenuity is to be recommended. 


THE HOME OF THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 613.) 
for more beauty, that the purpose of art was 
to express something very fundamental and 
splendid in nature, not to adorn human be- 
ings. So in making our houses, if we use.all 
our materials with the set purpose of build- 
ing excellent homes without regard to former 
architectural expressions without fear, we 
may in time achieve without reproach. 
Much of this spirit is today being put into 
the English country architecture, indeed 
much of it has always been in the English 
home. I believe this is because, from the 
very beginning, the English people, perhaps 
from their insular position in relation to 
other nations, have accepted their homeS as 
an immensely important institution; they 
have been rovers, ever of sea-faring dispo- 
sition, but never for long; they have not 
been good settlers of many countries, ex- 
cept as colonists; the homing instinct has 
always brought them back to their own na- 
tion, and this instinct has built for them the 
most beautiful, capacious, comfortable home 
structures in the world. You feel in every 
well built English home a direct purpose. — It 
is built to give happiness, to become the 
place in which people shall be contented, a 
place for birth and death, for all life; not 
merely amusement, but for wholesome hu- 
man existence. A study of the spirit of 
English domestic architecture, old and new, 
would be of value to our own architects, not 


to create any spirit of imitation, but to bring _ 


about a realization of the purpose, the fine 
expression, and the true achievement of the 
English architects. 

I have had recently several interesting ex- 
periences in the planning of buildings for 
entire estates, and I find a growing desire 
among the owners of these estates to have 
their various buildings in harmony ; not the 
little buildings following the fashion of the 
large, but the owner’s house in harmony 
with the gardener’s house and the lodge, 
always the small places giving the keynote 
for the great one. The result is no lack of 
beauty and dignity in the owner’s house, but 
a certain fine simplicity, an appropriateness, 
a home quality that I feel sure could not be 
achieved if the prerequisite were elabora- 
tion, and size for the sake of size. 

A suggestion which I think important to 
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make in connection with the building of 
country homes is the value of a careful 
study of the sky line of the house. It is al- 
ways worth while to think of the kind of 
silhouette your house is going to make when 
it is completed, whether it is on high or low 
ground, whether one is building on a hill- 
side, in a valley or on a plain. I think it 
only fair that the silhouette should be pro- 
foundly considered, not merely for the 
sake of the owner, and the improvement a 
fine architectural silhouette is to the house 
itself, but for the sake of the people who 
live near, who pass by—for it is one more 
means of producing beauty. Naturally it 
adds to the complication of designing a 
house, because the silhouette must not be 
allowed to interfere with the convenient 
floor plan or harmonious proportions or 
good construction, and it need not. Asa 
matter of fact, the three things are equally 
important and must be studied together to 
produce the final satisfactory home. 

In regard to the detail of domestic archi- 
tecture, it is difficult to select any one ma- 
terial as a favorite. I think all architects 
today stand for the most intelligent use of 
local material, whether it is concrete or 
brick or stone or wood or a wise and 
thoughtful combination of these materials, 
as in the stone and shingle house, in the con- 
crete and half-timber construction, or in the 
concrete house with wooden lintels, blinds, 
porches, and shingle roof. The use of wood 
in the detail work furnishes us, as it always 
has, opportunity for spots of color. As, 
for instance, in the variegated shingle roof, 
which I am employing now, staining the 
shingles in tones graduating, say, from black 
to reddish black at the top, or from deep 
brown to brownish orange, a wonderful ef- 
fect is produced, interesting in color and de- 
sign. Where the roofs are in a single tone, 
good color may be gained through the use of 
the solid wooden shutter in blue or rose or 
green, as one sees them in the gardens in 
Germany or in the seacoast towns in Hol- 
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land. Another effective method for con- 
trast, which is quite as important as color, 
is the use of the wooden lintel stained black 
against the dull concrete house. This tone 
in the wood would be repeated in half 
timber, if such construction is employed, 
in the shingles or in the wood used for the 
porch. 

I think in building our houses here in 
America we have been a little ashamed or 
afraid to make them look joyous. We have 
softened all our colors on our houses and 
in our gardens. But more and more we are 
getting away from this; we are no longer 
afraid to have playful effects in the use of 
color. We like the French blue blinds and 
the black lintels and the variegated roofs, 
our gardens are filled with brighter flowers, 
and here and there an architect is with beau- 
tiful effect introducing the colored tiles into 
the ornamentation of concrete houses. Mr. 
Goodhue has done this with rare beauty in 
his San Diego dwellings. You see it occa- 
sionally in New York even in business build- 
ings, and more and more often in houses 
near the seashore where the concrete weath- 
ers into misty grayness, and the architecture 
needs the relief of permanent brilliant tone. 
Beautiful tiles are made today in rich blues 
and greens, and the effect of these when 
wisely introduced as decoration gives very 
much the same joy as a vivid flower garden 
or a stained glass window. 

The question of how moderately a com- 
fortable house can be constructed is a diffi- 
cult one to take up. It all depends upon the 
limit of each man’s desire, what he must 
have, what he will do without. If his ideal 
is the miniature palace, he must either give 
up luxuries and comforts for his little ele- 
gancies or give up the thought of a home; 
but the man who will give up all useless de- 
tail, all unnecessary luxury, who will only 
insist upon comfort and the beauty that be- 
longs to simplicity, can build a home not 
too large for from seven to ten thousand 
dollars, today here in the East. I believe 
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it can be done for still less in the West; 
especially in the far West, where the con- 
siderations of bleak winters do not add to 
the expense of house building. But the man 
who is going to build for this sum of money 
must have the cottage ideal, not the Parthe- 
non; he must give up all thought of oak 
woodwork and limit himself to chestnut or 
cypress, or, if his woodwork is to be paint- 
ed, to poplar and pine. The plumbing 
throughout the house would have to be kept 
very simple, and if he has not already a 
stock of furniture on hand he will be wise 
to study the question of built-in fittings, 
which add to the selling value of a house 
and cost less than the corresponding amount 
of furniture. A great advantage in such a 
house as this is to have the one great liv- 
ing room with the dining room in one cor- 
ner screened off, with only a vestibule hall, 
and the one fireplace furnishing cheer and 
comfort for the whole ground floor. All of 
this can be done most pleasingly and beauti- 
fully. ‘Of course, every partition left out 
means so much economy. It is these smaller 
houses for the people of taste and refine- 
ment ‘that are the great problem of the 
architect: today; because the poor man of 
cultivated tastes is only poor in his pocket, 
never ,in his-outlook on life, and the kinds 
of civilization in which we live today in this 
country produce in each individual a sense 
of having the right to be a rich man; so it 
is not easy to content the cultivated poor 
man with the house suited to his purse, and 
yet it canbe done if the architect and the 
man: who desires a home and the workmen 
will all conspire together. 

I find it a very valuable thing to so far 
as possible work with the same group of 
workmen year after year. They get to 
know your ways, they are interested in 
what you are accomplishing, and little by 
little I find springing up in them something 
of..the spirit of craftsmanship of those 
early days when workmen did their share 
of architecture with spirit and enthusiasm. 
This of course is not always easy, but it is 


worth struggling for; it lessens the strain 
in starting a new building and contributes 
more than one would imagine to the final 
architectural achievement. 

In regard to the establishment of any one 
special style of architecture in the East, I 
doubt if that will come for some time. 
There is already, as I have said, the great 
growing purpose toward simplification in 
beauty, but this each man must express in 
his own way. Mr. Platt will design for 
his people, with their codperation, the 
houses suited to them, but inevitably ex- 
pressing Mr. Platt’s artistic outlook. The 
same is true of houses designed by Mr. 
Goodhue and, I could mention others in 
succession, all of whom are capable of de- 
veloping the very best domestic architecture 
this country can hope for, all influenced by 
the immense variation of landscape scenery 
in America, influenced, too, by the individ- 
uality of their clients, so that there seems 
no end to the variety of homes that may be 
produced. But I feel, too, that through all 
this development we will see a connecting 
link, a fundamental thought, and the ex- 
pression of that thought will produce to a 
certain extent a style of architecture. That 
thought is today a growing desire among 
the people for a richer, nore comprehensive 
scheme of living, the true spirit of an intelli- 
gent, cultivated democracy. 


“*PHE architect is in a most intimate 

sense the historian of his time, an al- 
most unconscious recorder of the very spirit 
of nations, and his record has a perma- 
nence and a verity unequalled in the world. 
Even the marvelous literature of Greece is 
not as much to us today as her architecture, 
the influence of which, in a hundred forms, 
is seen whichever way we turn. And so it 
will be with the architects of today a cen- 
tury or two hence. They will tell our grand- 
children what manner of folk we were. And 
our grandchildren will laugh or weep at the 
story.".—From “How to Know Architec- 
ture,” by Frank E. Wallis. 
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“HERE’S FLOWERS FOR YOU” 


“HERE’S FLOWERS FOR YOU”’ 
FROM SHAKESPEARE’S GAR- 


DEN (Continued from page 622.) 

the garden at Moor Park belonging to the 
Countess of Bedford may be of help to gar- 
den makers : 

“The perfectest figure of a garden I ever 
saw, either at home or abroad, was that of 
Moor Park in Hertfordshire. I will de- 
scribe it for a model to those that meet with 
such a situation, and are above the regards 
of common expense. It lies at the side of 
a hill, upon which the house stands, but not 
very steep. The length of the house, where 
the best rooms and of most use and pleas- 
ure are, lies upon the breadth of the gar- 
den ; the great parlor opens into the midst of 
a terrace gravel-walk that lies even with it, 
and which may be about three hundred 
paces long and broad in proportion ; the bor- 
der set with standard laurels, which gave 
the beauty of orange trees out of flower and 
fruit. From this walk are three descents by 


many stone steps, in the middle and at each 
end, with a very large parterre. This is di- 
vided into quarters by gravel walks, and 
adorned with two fountains and eight stat- 
ues at the several quarters. 


At the end of 
the terrace walks are two summer-houses, 
and the sides of the parterre are ranged 
with two large cloisters open to the garden. 
Over these two cloisters are two terraces 
covered with lead and fenced with balus- 
ters; and the passage into these airy walks 
is out of the two summer-houses at the end 
of the first terrace walk. The cloister fac- 
ing the south is covered with vines. From 
the middle of the parterre is a descent by 
many steps into the lower garden, which is 
all fruit trees, ranged about the several 
quarters of a wilderness, which is very 
shady ; the walks here are all green, and 
there is a grotto embellished with figures of 
shell, rockwork, fountains, and _ water- 
works.” 

Cleeve Prior lies on the borders of War- 
wickshire, and is actually in the Shake- 
speare country, within a mile and a half of 
Bidford, which a certain tradition associates 
with the revelling of the Bard. Now some- 
what further north in the same county of 
Warwick, at Packwood, as Mr. Bloomfield 
and Mr. Thomas tell us in their “Formal 
Garden in England,” the Sermon on the 
Mount is literally represented in clipped 
yew. “At the entrance to the ‘Mount,’ at 
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the end of the garden, stand four tall yews 
twenty feet high for the four evangelists, 
and six more on either side for the twelve 
apostles. At the top of the mount is an 
arbor formed in a great yew tree called the 
‘pinnacle of the temple,’ which was also sup- 
posed to represent Christ on the Mount, 
overlooking the evangelists, apostles, and the 
multitude below ; at least this account of it 
was given by the old gardener who was 
pleaching the pinnacle of the temple.” The 
like quaint devotional idea may also be 
found in the arrangement of windows in a 
few old houses of 300 years ago. 

The middle districts of England are rich 
in the natural graces of nature, but they 
offer many examples also of the manner in 
which our ancestors fashioned their garden 
world. In the villages some formal shape 
will start up from the hedge, confronting 
us with a strange presentation of bird or 
animal cut in box or yew. When we re- 
member that the old English idea of a gar- 
den was an enclosed place, we begin to see 
how the hedge assumed its importance, 
what was the function of the terrace, and 
how necessary was the pleached alley. They 
afforded shelter from sun and wind, and 
gave that bounding line which the eye 
craves, and the terrace by the house looking 
out over the area below—a pleasant resort 
at all times. Such gardens as that at Cleeve 
Prior could not have been unknown to 
Shakespeare, and we may certainly conceive 
that he was thinking of Warwickshire and 
its borderland when he conjured up his vi- 
sions of quaint garden beauty. A garden 
like that we depict is especially valuable, be- 
cause it embodies ancient worth, and is the 
representative of the ideals of a former 
time. The moods of the minds of old work- 
ers are here; here is their handicraft; in 
this garden they rejoiced. Here they took 
their pleasure in the quiet life of a less bus- 
tling day than ours, and they have left be- 
hind them the poetry of their existence. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon 
garden features, which, save for the Apos- 
tles’ Garden, are of subdued character, 
though there are certain points and charac- 
ters of the place so attractive as to deserve 
some further notice. The features we al- 
lude to are the manifestations of the quaint- 
ness, charm, and beauty of country life 
which we find about the Worcestershire 
house. The village in its old-world pictur- 
esqueness, will appeal to many readers. 
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FLOWER PICTURES: BY MAUD 
ANGELL: EDITED BY FLORA 
KLICKMANN 


HE appeal of this book is quite an 

| unusual one, for it is to all who, 
not content with loving form and 

color of flowers, strive to fix their beauty 
upon paper or canvas with pencil, water col- 
ors or oils. Though it claims to be an in- 
struction book in the painting of flowers 
(and it fully justifies its claim), it is also a 
delightful, rambling chat about things that 
live and grow beside stream and pathway. 
It is just the sort of book to put within 
reach of nature students, for without being 
dully heavy with confusing scientific names, 


it nevertheless conveys a_ considerable 


amount of worth while information. It is 
an excellent book to give people their first 
start in knowledge of outdoot wonders. 

In the Foreword Flora Klickmann says 
that, “I think this book will appeal, not only 
to the amateur artist, but to every flower- 
lover, irrespective of ability to draw a leaf 
or paint a petal. The mere faculty for re- 
producing on paper or canvas what is 
placed before.us is not everything. The 
ability to see the beauty that awaits discov- 
ery in the wayside weed, to feel the glory 
of the color in the depth of a rose, to find 
delight in the severe outline of a black- 
thorn branch or in the grace of the hazel 
catkins, or the ruggedness of an apple 
bough—these are satisfactions that cannot 
be measured by an ordinary rule, nor de- 
fined by ordinary speech. They are worth 
more to us individually than the most fault- 
less technique.” 

The text dealing with such subjects as 
“In an Old Garden,” “The Pageant of Wild 
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Nature,” “In Field and Meadow,” “April’s 
Garland,” “When Daffodils Begin to Peer,” 
“Twigs and Stems,” is liberally strewn with 
delicate drawings in pencil and wash. Many 
full page reproductions of roses, violets, 
lilacs, etc., in color provide young artists 
with models for copying, and the marginal 
sketches of winter’s twigs and buds, of 
leaves and grasses, seed pods, single flowers 
and gardens full of them, give suggestions 
for line and wash drawings. 

In the chapter “Some Hints to Begin- 
ners,” she says, “I think it is a good plan to 
encourage a child to draw the things he sees 
around ‘him, the simple objects connected 
with his home life. He can learn so much 
from this. There is no better practice pos- 
sible, for he is training his eyes to see for 
themselves, without merely following the 
lines of a set copy in a mechanical way. It 
does not greatly matter what subject is 
chosen—a flower, leaf, jug, or watering-pot 
—there is a lesson in one and all. 

“Many an older and more advanced stu- 
dent would find much to learn if he would 
only practice making carefully considered 
drawings of any of the commonest objects 
surrounding him in his daily life. » 

“Now, suppose, instead of this futile dab- 
bling, wé make up our minds to have some 
regular and earnest study from flowers and 
plants ; their endless variety gives us a very 
wide field for learning both beauty of form 
and color, and surely they are far more in- 
teresting and delightful to work from than 
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BOOK 


By 
Maud 
Angell 


the complicated examples of the free-hand 
copybooks. 

“Although color-work is so tempting and 
fascinating, 1 would advise a beginner not 
to yield to its seductions too often; rather 
to give his whole attention, for a time, at 


least, to proportion and form. No amount 
of color, however beautifully and subtly 
blended, will cover the glaring defects of 
bad and weak drawing. As he advances 
with careful practice, and his touch be- 
comes more sure and true, he will, I am cer- 
tain, begin to think a simple black lead pen- 
cil is a most delightful possession, for he 
will find how very much can be expressed 
by this primitive medium alone. 

“Color is sometimes rather a snare to the 
student; he is apt to be led away by its 
beauties, and to be slipshod in his expres- 
sion of form. There is a most dangerous 
pitfall for the unwary. It is true that 
many great artists can give a wonderfully 
realistic idea with a few bold touches of,a 
brush, but for a student to attempt to paifit 
on the same lines would only show disas- 
trous results. Ruskin speaks very strong- 
ly on the subiect. His remarks are at too 
great a length to quote here fully, but the 
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substance is this: that nothing is to be 
learned, especially in sketching, by precipi- 
tation; and he denounces in a most decided 
way, those manuals on Art professing to 
give hints on ‘touch’ and ‘style’ to amateurs 
and students. He says most of them 
‘praise boldness, when the only safe attend- 
ant of a beginner is caution ; advise velocity, 
when the first condition of success is delib- 
eration.’ ” 

The sketches which we are here repro- 
ducing, give an impression of the style with 
which the whole book is illustrated. Every 
page reproduces some treasure from flower 
or plant life. (Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 103 pages. Price 
$1.50 net.) 


THE GARDEN BLUE BOOK: A MAN- 
UAL OF THE PERENNIAL GARDEN: 
BY LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 


HY should there not be a blue book, 

a social register of the influential, 

specially gifted perennial members 
of garden life? Every normally inquisi- 
tive mind is eager to know who’s who in 
the flower world and should be humored as 
fully as possible in their harmless desire to 
know all about the life history of favorite 
Hower folk, when they may be expected to 
arrive in gardens, how long their visit will 
last, how they will be dressed for the spring 
or summer carnival and all such interesting 


_ detail as newspapers love to chronicle about 


people in our human blue books. 

The garden dependables and favorites of 
this blue book are arranged alphabeticall 
and described so that nothing has been left 
unsaid that should have been said. The 
scientific and English name of each flower 
and their origins, its native home, height, 
color, time of blooming, how to plant and 
cultivate, its probable diseases and the 
remedies and suggestive ways for its use 
are given. There is also a good portrait of 
each flower and a blank form onposite for 
notes of the grower’s own experience. 

Besides all this condensed information 
there is a most helpful color chart which 
tells at a glance the height. time of bloom- 
ing, color, preference for sin or shade, cut- 
ting qualities of the familiar warden favor- 
ites. An amateur will be able to tell at a 
glance how to arrange a border with no jar- 
ring color harmonies and to plent it so that 
a graded height from lowest rim to highest 
background may be assured. 





























The book is a beautiful and extremely 
useful one, of the kind to keep close at hand 
for constant reference and for quick help 
in time of doubt and need. A manual easy 
to understand, pleasant to look upon. 
(Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 200 illustrations and a color chart. 
425 pages. Price $3.50 net.) 


THE PRAIRIE SPIRIT IN LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING: BY WILHELM 
MILLER 


ROM the Middle West has arisen a new 
mode of landscape designing and plant- 
ing, one based upon the principles of 

conservation, restoration and_ repetition. 
Every one admits that the greatest asset 
which any country or any part of it may 
have is its characteristic or regional nature. 
The new method urges the emphasis of 
every detail peculiar to the locality, and 
surely this is a wise, suitable and admirable 
way to plant. 

In this book naturally the examples given 
are all of the prairie style, but the principles 
underlying their application are adapted to 
any part of our country. The aim of all 
parks and private estates should be to re- 
create the atmosphere of their section of the 
country by restoring as high a proportion 
as possible of the native trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Mr. Miller, head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Urbana, IIl., in lay- 
ing out grounds, uses whenever possible 
the symbol of the prairies—plants with 
strongly horizontal branches or flower clus- 
ters that repeat in obvious or subtle ways 
the horizontal line of land and sky which is 
so impressive a phenomena of the boundless 
plains. Naturally he does not advocate a 
literal restoration of prairie scenery in parks 
and farmsteads. It is the spirit of its 
beauty, he declares, that should be repro- 
duced. This spirit can be idealized, conven- 
tionalized or symbolized. Every home in 


the West is able to express the idea in pro- 
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By Maud Angell 







portion to its even 
though it be but to plant a 
prairie rose beside the door. 
The book is richly illustrated 
with pictures that show the 
possibilities of making the 
simplest fence corner beauti- 
ful, of framing the f 


means 


tarm- 
house so that its loveliness is 
enhanced, of restoring natural 
vegetation to denuded river 
banks and forest paths. It contains also a 
list of native materials available to the 
West, and a list of helpful books relative 
to prairie gardening. 

The generous spirit of the West is felt 
in a most practical as well as aesthetic way, 
for this book is given free to any one in Illi- 
nois who will sign a promise to do some 
permanent, ornamental planting within a 
year. Illinois, under such enthusiastic guid- 
ing, should soon be one vast, beautiful 
flower garden as it was before man diverted 
its streams to his mills or turned the virgin 
prairies under his plow. 


BIRD ALMANAC 1916: COMPILED BY 
THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK 


MOST charming calendar of bird life, 

each month of the year with its rep- 

resentative bird receiving a special 
page filled with delightful pictures and ap- 
propriate verses. Cover designed by A. M. 
Garretson, and frontispiece of a bird foun- 
tain. (Size 9 x 12. 14 large pictures. 
Price, including postage, 60 cents.) 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF JOSIAH 
WEDGWOOD, THE POTTER: BY HIS 
GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER, THE 
LATE JULIA WEDGWOOD 


EDGWOOD, like many another man 
renowned for the exquisite refine- 
ment of art expression, was much 

engrossed with politics, economics, educa- 
tion, engineering, mineralogy and chemistry 
and zealously devoted to canal making, an 
interest with him second to pottery itself. 
Whatever increased man’s mastery over 
the materials and forces of nature, all prog- 
ress and invention held his inquiring atten- 
tion. A fine addition to books important to 
potters. (Published by Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. Illustrated. 388 
pages. Price, $3.75 net.) 
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THE 
THE NEW MARSH ROSE 


HE marsh, or swamp rose, that love- 

! ly wild woody herb that paints New 

England swamps and_ brackish 

marshes with large blossoms so like 
a huge wild rose, has been “discovered” by 
horticulturists and brought into our gar- 
dens, where it well deserves to be. They 
have persuaded it to grow wherever holly- 
hocks will, though never can it push that 
old-time favorite from our affections, nor 
never will it look over our fences with so 
willowy a grace. Yet it will serve us well 
in many other charming ways, for it is bold 
and conspicuous, strong and hardy. It will 
serve as a thick hedge in place of the privet, 
as a division fence between flower and veg- 
etable garden or as a background and wind 
shield for the annual border. 

In its native haunts it rises to a height of 
three to seven feet and its rose colored blos- 
som expands until it is four inches across. 
From this beautiful plant, which loves the 
water, has been created a number of inter- 
esting hybrids which do very well in dry 
places, with the flowers in varying shades 
of pinks and madders. 

The most wonderful of all these new cre- 
ations is one just put on the market this 
spring. The blossom of this new mallow 
reaches the astonishing breadth of twelve 
inches and even more, and the plant itself 
in size is three times as large as its wild 
progenitor. For over seven years its cre- 
ator, Mr. Frederic L. Atkins, has been 
working to procure from the marsh mal- 
lows, which cover the Jersey marshes with 
such rich beauty, a plant adapted to gar- 
den life. Selecting the best examples that 
could be found, he crossed them with 
fine specimens of Hibiscus coccinea. The 
next year he took the best specimens of 
this hybridization and fertilized them 
from each other. This process he re- 
peated until he gained the result shown 
in the accompanying photograph. The 
colors of this new Hybrid Giant Flow- 
ering Marsh Mallow, as it will be called, 
range from pure white through the delicate 
varieties of pink to the deepest crimson. 
Some of the flowers are of solid colors, 
others streaked with white or pink, others 
with a red center and still others with varia- 
tions that make them resemble the iris. The 
leaves are of enormous size and of a rich 
glossy green. Their beauty alone makes 
the plant well worth cultivation. 
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NEW MARSH ROSE 


THE NEW GIANT FLOWERING MARSH MALLOW. 


Since there is a dearth of showy flower 
life in the months of July and August, this 
flower will be welcomed, because during 
these months it is at its height of glory. 
Each plant bears from thirty to fifty blos- 
soms and blooms continually from the 
end of July until frost. Very little care 
is required in its cultivation and it will 
grow in every latitude where its cousin, 
the hollyhock, Althea rosa, will bloom. 
Very little moisture is required, which 
seems strange, since its natural desire is 
for marshy ground. it needs no win- 
ter protection, and its roots, if left un- 
disturbed, will shoot up with renewed vigor 
year after year. With the coming of 
frost the stem dies down; it should then be 
cut off close to the ground. This showy new 
plant is destined to be much used in large 
estates, as a bordering of driveways and as 
backing to a showy border, in the wild gar- 
den as well as in the formal. Its almost 
tropically large leaves and wonderful show- 
ing of color cannot be rivaled by any other 
plant of the garden. Every garden maker 
will enthusiastically welcome this new marsh 
rose not only for its beauty, but for its gen- 
eral usefulness. 








